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PART ONE 


“There’s an Italian place up on this comer and a Creole place down that street,” she said. 

Cheryl had picked me up from the New Orleans bus station and was now driving me to her 
house. Along the way, she pointed out the restaurants in her neighborhood. 

“That restaurant over there doesn’t seem so bad...” * 

I thought the tour was sort of odd since Cheryl knew I didn’t care much for eating in 
restaurants, but I didn’t say anything. I just looked where she pointed and nodded. 

The next morning Cheryl said to me, “I’m not letting you leave New Orleans this time until 
you get a dishwashing job.” So it hadn’t been a tour of places to eat after all. She had been 
showing me places where I could potentially work. 

On my quest to wash dishes in all fifty states, I had repeatedly failed to tackle the dishes of 
Louisiana, a fact Cheryl never let me forget. This time around though, I didn’t have the luxury 
of blowing through town since I was nearly broke. To get out of town and continue roaming, I 
was going to have to wash some dishes. 


* * * 

A few days later, Cheryl and I were walking down the street. She wanted to stop in at some 
coffee place and asked if I wanted anything. “Orange juice,” I said. 

“They don’t have orange juice here,” she said. 



“Well, you asked what I want and that’s what I want.” 

“All right,” she said, “But I’ve been coming to this place for seven or eight years and they’ve 
never sold orange juice.” 

Cheryl stood in line and I went to the bathroom. On my way, I had to pass through the kitchen 
where I noticed the rack of dirty dishes sitting beside the dish machine. Aha! I looked left. I 
looked right. No one was in sight. I slid the rack in the machine and hit the ON button. 

Back out front, Cheryl held out a cup of orange juice for me. 

“They just added orange juice to their menu today !” she said. “Don’t you think that’s weird?” 

“Never mind that,” I said. “I just put a rack of dishes in this place’s dish machine. They were 
Louisiana dishes mind you, so now you can stop harassing me.” 

“That doesn’t count,” she said. “All you did was push a button. You didn’t actually work 
here.” 

She demanded to know my exact criteria for claiming to having washed dishes in a state. I 
admitted there were no definite rules. In Alaska, I’ve logged thousands of hours in the suds 
while in Kentucky I lasted only 45 minutes at a job (though it felt like a lifetime). 

“Well that takes care of Louisiana,” I said. “What state do you think I should tackle next?” 

Cheryl grumbled in protest. 

Actually I wasn’t serious about letting this episode count but I needed to get Cheryl off my 
back, if only for a few days. 


* * * 

The next day, while walking down the street, I saw a flyer tacked to a tree. It read: 

NOW HIRING: 

Food Service Personnel 
* Daily Work 
* Daily Pay 

I was ecstatic. Daily dishwashing for daily pay was ideal. I wouldn’t have to wait weeks to 
get paid. No one could hold my pay check hostage against me quitting. I couldn’t wait to start. 

The next morning I set out for the address on the flyer. Before I could start my new job 
though, I needed to eat a pecan pie to put me in the right mood for working. I didn’t need a 
whole pie, just one of those tart-sized ones I can eat whole without getting too sick. Usually I 
have no problem finding pecan pies during pecan season but a thorough search through several 
comer stores failed to turn up a single pie. Remarkably the whole town appeared to be dry. 

I was in the middle of a residential street with no comer store in sight and not exactly sure 
where I was or where to look next, but still very determined to have my pie, when a woman 
walked by carrying a box. 

“Would you like to buy a pie?” she asked. 

I took several steps before I realized what she had said. I turned around. Her box was loaded 
with tart-sized pecan pies. I couldn’t believe my luck. She claimed to have even baked them 
herself. This seemed such a good omen about my new job that I spent my last five bucks on 
three pies. 

It wasn’t all that late when I reached the hiring hall, only the middle of the afternoon, but the 
place was already closed for the day. At first I was confused, but then I remembered the time I 
had tried to get dish work through a day labor place in New Orleans a few years before. I had 
called in every afternoon to see if there were any dish jobs. Each time a gravelly- voiced guy 
scolded me for calling so late in the day. 

“You have to call in the morning,” he kept telling me. In the end, they never gave me a job. 
I vowed to not make the same mistake twice and would return early the next morning. 

The next morning I was at the hiring hall, ready to work. “Bring on the dishes,” I thought. 
But the place was empty. I assumed I was early. I told the guy behind the caged counter that I 
was looking for a dishwashing job. 

“You late,” he said. “Jobs all taken.” 

“Already? It’s only nine o’clock.” 

“Guys start getting dispatched out of here at five o’clock. Last one left about an hour ago.” 

“But all I want is a dishwashing job.” 

“We got plenty of those. You just gotta be here at five.” (x) 


Who needed their dishes washed at five a.m?. Hospitals? School cafeterias that served 
breakfast? Restaurants whose dishwashers walked out mid-shift the previous night, leaving 
stacks of unwashed dishes sitting overnight? I was determined to find out. 

I signed up, took a seat on a bench, and pretended I was waiting for my name to be called. I 
passed the time by reading the dozens of signs that covered the walls. The underlying message 
of most of the signs was basically: “We’re on to you.” Employees were told not to bother 
forging their time cards or paychecks and warned not to try to screw around on the job or 
attempt to sneak off in the middle of a shift because the employer already knew all the angles. 
There was to be no cursing in the hall or drinking for that matter. No fighting either. And don’t 
bother being late or you’re out of a job. And, oh yeah, one last thing, bathe once in a while, will 
ya? I read and studied every last sign and left determined to return earlier the next morning. Five 
a.m. wasn’t so bad. 

The next few five a.m.’s found me still prone on the couch. I’m usually up pretty early but 
five a.m. is pushing it. One night I decided to just stay up all night. But come five a.m., falling 
asleep was much more appealing than trudging off to work. Cheryl woke me up later that 
morning to tell me a restaurant a few blocks away needed a dishwasher. She urged me to give 
them a call. 

“I’ve already got a job, down at the day-labor place,” I said. 

She rolled her eyes and pushed the phone at me. “Call this restaurant.” 

“But the day-labor place is counting on me,” I protested. 

She picked up the phone, dialed, and stuck the receiver in my face. Without accepting the 
phone from her, I could hear the ringing. 

“Take it,” she said. A voice on the phone answered, “Hello?” 

I hesitated for a second, then grabbed the phone. “I was calling about the dishwashing job.” 

“Do you have any experience?” the voice asked. 

“Plenty,” I said. 

“Come over this afternoon then.” 

That afternoon I walked over. The restaurant was closed so I pounded on the front door. The 
stem-faced old man who opened the door was the same stem- voiced guy I’d talk to on the 
phone. 

“I’m here for the dishwashing job.” 

“You have experience?” he asked again. 

“Yeah,” I said, “I’ve washed a lot of dishes.” 

He lead me inside, showed me to a table, and said he’d be back in a minute. I took a seat and 
surveyed the joint. Plush red furniture, chandeliers, wine glasses set out on the tables - it looked 
like a pretty swank place. Then I noticed the walls. They were covered with all sorts of military 
paraphernalia - medals and banners and flags and autographed glossy photos of generals 
sporting sadistic and satisfied grins. 

Several of the photographs prominently featured the old man in uniform. Apparently he was 
some sort of career military officer who retired from the service and opened his own restaurant. 
What if the military theme carried over into the kitchen and the guy ran the place like a drill 
sergeant? “Come on you stoop-shouldered maggot! I want those dishes so shiny I can see my 
reflection in them! Do you hear me!?!” I squirmed in my seat. 

The wall to my right was covered with a menacing amount of firearms and daggers and 
bayonets and a bunch of bullets and ammo. Now I knew I was in the wrong place. I could get 
up at five the next morning, I was sure I could. I made for the closest exit but the door was 
locked. I turned and headed for the front door only to run into the officer-owner. He held out an 
application to me. I looked down at it. 

Well, I guess I didn’t have much choice. Still broke, still needing to conquer and cleanse the 
dishes of Louisiana, I reluctantly grabbed the application and returned to the table. This time, 
though, I sat with my back to the wall of ammo. 

When I finished, I handed the application back to the officer-owner. Without looking at it he 
asked, “So, you have experience?” His hang-up with “experience” was beginning to bug me 
since the only difference between an experienced dishwasher and an inexperienced one is about 
ten minutes in the suds. 

“Yeah,” I answered for the third time, pointing to my creative writing effort on the paper. 


“All right, let me talk to the cook,” he said, then disappeared through the double doors. 

The conference in the kitchen was a heated one that involved a bit of shouting. Someone was 
definitely upset. I didn’t know what was being said, but I suspected the argument was about me. 
I moved towards the kitchen doors to get a better listen when the shouting suddenly ceased and 
the officer-owner emerged from the kitchen, as stem-faced as ever. 

“You start in two hours,” he said. 

I walked across the street to the park, sat on a bench, and pondered. Getting this job had been 
too easy. During previous visits I had so much trouble finding a job in New Orleans that the 
rumors I’d always heard seemed to be true: that restaurant employers only hired whites to wait 
tables and tend bar and only blacks to wash dishes. But this guy had just hired me. Maybe the 
racist hiring practices weren’t so prevalent after all. 

A couple hours later, I showed up for work. I walked through the dining room and noticed 
that the hostess, waiters, waitresses, back-waiters, bar-backs, and bartender (not to mention the 
few customers already seated) were all white. In the kitchen, everyone was white. Maybe 
instead of placing employees in the front or back of the restaurant according to their race, this 
restaurant simply didn’t hire any blacks (in a city that is two-thirds black). I wasn’t sure what to 
think. 

I checked out my accommodations. The dishwashing area was in an L-shaped alcove. At my 
disposal were a Hobart machine and, in the back comer, out of view from the rest of the kitchen, 
three sinks. There was plenty of room, plenty of counter space, and plenty of privacy. It looked 
like a good set-up so I decided to stick around. 

For an hour, the dishing was smooth. No one struck up any co-worker small talk with me or 
even bothered to ask me my name. I washed the dishes, kept quiet, and remained invisible. The 
peace remained until the owner-officer strolled into the dish cave and without so much as a 
“How’s it going?” or “Attention!” he rattled off some racist joke that I didn’t entirely catch. I 
just heard the word “nigger” and then he laughed. Before I could respond, he turned and left. 

I took a break from the dishes while I debated whether or not to leave. I had better things to 
do than provide some racist asshole with my time and labor. When I finally settled on leaving, 
the other dishwasher showed up for work. He was black, so there went my theory that the 
officer-owner wouldn’t hire any black employees. OK, so I’d stay after all. I washed for a few 
more minutes before it dawned on me that the only black employee was washing dishes, which 
only confirmed my original suspicion. That was it, I was leaving. I had already pulled off my 
apron when Bernard, the other disher, lead me to the rear of the dish cave. He showed me the 
bucket in the comer that he had filled with cans of beer and ice. Maybe I had been overreacting. 
I decided to stay. 

Since this was my first night and Bernard’s first week on the job, all night I remained 
suspicious about why the restaurant couldn’t retain its dishwashers. At any minute I expected to 
witness whatever it was that drove off the dishers. I waited for the officer-owner to snap into his 
drill sergeant mode or for us to get slammed with dishes. But nothing like that happened. After 
that one joke, the officer-owner never said another word to me. No boot-camp conditions ever 
materialized. The dishing was such a breeze that Bernard and I had plenty of time to hide out 
and drink our beers. Was it was possible that the place didn’t drive off dishwashers, that any 
high turnover was due to our own natural inclination towards quitting? I pondered this on my 
walk home after work. 

The next night everything changed. Where things had been placid the first night, the second 
night they were chaotic. The restaurant was packed with dish-soilers the entire evening. The 
kitchen was a madhouse. Everyone was slammed. An endless parade of waiters and waitresses 
and bussers charged in and out while the small army of frenzied cooks manned the line. Right 
from the start, Bernard and I were swamped under a deluge of dishes. The luxurious beer breaks 
of the previous night were a distant fantasy. 

When I heard some sort of ruckus break out in the kitchen, I wandered up to the front of the 
dish cave to get a better view of what was going on. I wasn’t surprised to find that the head cook 
was responsible for the disturbances. Over the years I’ve seen dozens of cooks throw hundreds 
of tantrums. While a lot of cooks might be good for a couple good self-serving outbursts in a 
single night, this guy was absolutely relentless, unleashing one tirade after another. He snapped 
at his cooks and scolded the waitstaff - standard fare for a tantrum- thro wing cook. What he 


lacked in originality, he more than made up for in stamina. I was impressed. 

Now it wasn’t so difficult to understand why the place couldn’t hang on to dishwashers. 
Watching the head cook in action, I was surprised they were able to retain any employees for 
any length of time. Most mysterious of all was why this idiot wasn’t run off by the officer- 
owner. Usually when tantrum-throwing cooks aren’t fired it’s because they are somehow 
indispensable to the restaurant’s operation. But this guy had probably chased off plenty of 
capable employees. Those who remained behind couldn’t perform their duties very efficiently 
since everyone was walking on egg shells around Chef Tantrum. And from what I had sampled 
from the plates, his cooking wasn’t all that great. He was anything but indispensable. I just 
couldn’t figure it out. 

The shouting turned out to be only the beginning. When a waitress had the audacity to claim 
he had screwed up her order, he went nuts. He yelled. He screamed. He threw spatulas on the 
floor. He threw whisks across the kitchen. Everyone paused from their work to watch, myself 
and Bernard included. 

The cook then came around from behind the line, marched right up to the waitress and 
screamed in her face, “It’s all your fault! !” The waitress collapsed into tears and bolted from the 
kitchen to the dining room. 

“Don’t talk to her!” he screamed at us on-lookers. “Nobody fucking talk to her!!” 

It was quite a spectacle. 

“Man,” Bernard whispered to me, “I need a beer.” 

Bernard wrapped a couple beers in his apron and scampered upstairs to the bathroom. I’d 
seen enough as well so I retreated to the far recesses of the dish cave and started knocking out 
some of the stacks that were piling up. 

I remained in the back, letting Chef Tantrum’s voice blend in with the clattering of the dishes 
and the rumbling of the dish machine. Ten minutes later, his voice rose so loud, I couldn’t avoid 
hearing what he was screaming. 

“Why don’t you fucking dishwashers listen to me?!?” Apparently he was in the dish cave. 
“Where the hell is that spatula?!” 

A second later he rounded the comer and stood a foot from me, his frowning face beet-red. 
I yanked my arms out of the suds, straightened up, curious to see what he was going to do next. 
He glared at me. I stood there emotionless, waiting. 

I don’t know what held him back. Since I was a new employee, maybe I was uncharted 
territory for him. He wasn’t sure how I would react to an outburst. He didn’t know if I’d deck 
him or just laugh or toss bleach in his face or burst into tears. To be honest, I didn’t know either. 
But I wanted to find out. 

The anticipated tantrum never came. After a ten-second stare-down, Chef Tantrum grabbed 
a spatula from the stacks and returned to the kitchen without a word. 

Minutes later, Bernard returned from his break. With closing time inching nearer, I was 
desperate to finish up and get out of there. Surveying our mess, I told Bernard, “Let’s take care 
of this.” 

“Yeah,” he agreed, “Let’s bust ‘em out.” 

We made a valiant effort and put a dent in the stacks. But it didn’t matter much since, come 
closing time, a tidal wave hit us. The bus boys cleared the tables and brought us all the dishes 
and glasses and silverware from the dining room. The cooks broke down the kitchen and 
brought us all the cookware. It came at us in one big rush. Stacks piled on top of stacks. When 
every available counter space was filled, stacks sprouted up on the floor around our feet. It had 
been a long time since I’d faced such a huge mess. There came a faint hint of relief when all the 
other employees finally went home and we knew there weren’t any more dishes left to be 
dumped on us. 

As Chef Tantrum was leaving, he called across the kitchen, “Good night, Dad!” My ears 
perked up. I turned around. The farewell was directed at the officer-owner. Aha! Now it all made 
sense! Chef Tantrum could scream at the employees without getting fired because the boss was 
his daddy. That was all I needed to know. As soon as we were finished, I would collect my pay 
and quit. 

We worked our asses off without making any progress. No matter how much we attacked the 
stacks, they wouldn’t shrink. I was completely baffled. Something didn’t add up. ® 


I looked over my shoulder from the sinks where I was tackling the pots and noticed Bernard 
walking around with a rack of clean dishes. He was searching for a clear place to put them. All 
the counters were full to capacity so he ended up setting the rack down next to the dishmachine. 
Apparently without thinking, he slid the rack back in the machine and washed it again. 

I could only assume that under the stress of the load we were facing Bernard had suffered a 
momentary lapse of reasoning and did not realize he was washing the very dishes he had just 
cleaned. But when that cycle was done, I watched him do the same thing again: walk around 
looking for a place to set the rack of clean dishes down before just sliding them back in the 
machine and washing them again. Apparently he was much drunker than I had figured. I 
watched him do this a third and then a fourth time. 

Now I knew why the mountains of dishes weren’t eroding, but what could I do? Even if I 
snapped Bernard out of his merry-go-round, it would still take us hours to finish. 

When Bernard grabbed a couple of beers from the bucket and stumbled up the stairs to the 
bathroom, I didn’t object. The only other person left in the building was the officer-owner who 
was waiting for us to finish up. With the officer-owner in the bar reading the newspaper and 
Bernard holed-up in the bathroom, I was now alone in the kitchen. It was time to take action. 

First, I needed order. I combed through the piles, pulling out the trash and the silverware. I 
stacked all the like-sized plates and dishes together. I gathered up the pots and pans and carried 
them back to the sinks. Every time I moved something, I uncovered yet more dishes, and after 
twenty minutes of organizing, the dish cave was still a mess. 

I reassessed the situation. It was going to take hours to clean the pots alone since the chef and 
his crew had burned them so badly. The pots would have to wait for another day to be scrubbed. 
I filled them with hot water and stashed them under a counter. With those out of the way, I 
started grabbing pans and utensils and other things that could wait. 

I was crouched down on the floor, cramming dishes under the counter, when the officer- 
owner walked in. Ignoring the unwashed stacks, he told me there was to be a large brunch in the 
morning and that Bernard and I were expected to be at work at 8 a.m. Without waiting for my 
response, he returned to the bar and his newspaper. 

Eight in the morning? He waited until one-thirty a.m. to tell me we were to work at eight? 
Did he really expect us to work a couple more hours that night, sleep for a couple hours, then 
come back? Fat chance. 

Walking out right then would have been too good for him and not nearly satisfying enough 
for me, so I continued what I had started. I stashed the dishes in a frenzy. Because I knew I’d 
never see a paycheck from the officer-owner, I made sure to do an efficient job. After I filled all 
the nooks under the counters in the dish cave, I started trucking dirty dishware all over the 
kitchen. I hid it wherever possible - under more counters, on shelves, and, as a very last resort, 
in the ovens. After I hid everything, I rinsed out the sinks, drained the dish machine, and wiped 
down the counters. The dish cave sparkled when, right on cue, Bernard stumbled in from his 
hour-long visit to the bathroom. He wasn’t the least bit fazed that we were suddenly “done.” 

The officer-owner took a quick look in the dish cave. “Well done,” he said. “You guys’ll be 
back at eight o’clock, right?” 

“Oh yeah,” we both replied. 

Out on the sidewalk, I told Bernard not to come back in the morning because there were piles 
of dirty dishes hidden throughout the kitchen. 

“Don’t I know it,” he said, “That place is just filled with dishes.” 

I worried that he was too drunk to understand. But as I watched him stumble down the block, 

I realized he was so drunk he didn’t even know he was expected to work at eight o’clock. He’d 
be all right. 

I walked home fantasizing about the scene that would unfold at the restaurant the next 
morning, picturing Chef Tantrum preparing for the big brunch, searching for his trusty spatula 
only to discover one cache of dirty dishes after another. I had a nice walk. 

Since I now needed a new job and since it was already so late when I got home, I decided to 
stay up a couple more hours and then go to the day-labor place at five o’clock. Then it dawned 
on me that when the officer-owner and his son discovered the mess in the morning, with me and 
Bernard nowhere in sight, they might call the day-labor place for some temporary help. I 
decided it was best to avoid the day-labor office for a few days. 


Cheryl argued that since I didn’t get paid at this job, it shouldn’t count as having held a job 
in Louisiana. Though I hated to admit it, she did have a point. Like I’ve said, there is no definite 
criteria for what counts and what doesn’t count in my quest but even that job in Kentucky where 
I only lasted 45 minutes, at least I got a paycheck for $2.29. To knock out Louisiana, I decided 
I had to either face the officer-owner and Chef Tantrum to ask for my pay or I had to find a new 
job. 


PART TWO 


I was in the middle of looking for my new job a couple days later when I was offered a job. 
The job wasn’t in New Orleans though. It was in Alaska. My sweetheart Moe asked me to come 
wash dishes on the fishing boat that she was working on. I accepted the offer immediately since 
it was such a great opportunity. Not only would it mean a long overdue return to Alaska and the 
chance to watch my sweetheart ply her trade as a fisherwoman, but, more importantly, it would 
fulfill a long-held ambition to wash dishes at sea. 

Excitement for the new job lasted for about an hour. That’s when I remembered the 
Fundamental Rule and started to get nervous. I really wanted the job but how wise was it to 
break the Fundamental Rule? Basically the Rule is this: Never work at a job where I can’t quit 
and leave the moment the notion struck me. For ten years, ever since I had established the 
Fundamental Rule, I had never broken it. 

Quitting and leaving a job while out at sea could be a very sticky situation. Complicating the 
issue was the fact my sweetheart had gone out on a limb to get me this job. To quit while at sea, 
I’d have to beg the short-tempered skipper to put me ashore. He would be not only get mad at 
me but at my sweetheart for having talked him into hiring me. Things between us would surely 
sour. All the while I might find myself unwillingly trapped on the boat for days or weeks. This 
job had the potential to be a major disaster. Before I set foot on that boat and broke the 
Fundamental Rule, I had to know for sure that I could stick it out. 

I fretted for a few days then had a bright idea: I would get a job washing dishes on an oil rig 
in the Gulf of Mexico. The job could serve a three-fold purpose. I’d be able to add Louisiana to 
the list of states conquered. I’d earn enough money to get me to Alaska. And most importantly, 
I’d test the Fundamental Rule once and for all. If I couldn’t hack it out on the oil rigs, and the 
Fundamental Rule proved that it shouldn’t be broken, then I would forget about the job in 
Alaska. 


* * * 

At the offices of a company that supplied galley hands for oil rigs, in a small town outside 
New Orleans, I filled out a bunch of paperwork and sat around with a half-dozen other 
applicants. Every once in awhile the receptionist called a name and one of us disappeared 
behind a door for twenty minutes. 

When my name was finally called, I walked down a hall to where a guy greeted me. Too 
stunned to catch his name, I could only stare at him and think, “My god, it’s Bill Clinton!!” He 
was an absolute dead-ringer for Bill Clinton. I couldn’t take my eyes off him as he lead me into 
his office. We took seats on opposite sides of his desk and he explained that before I could be 
hired, I’d have to pass an exam. He then proceeded to quiz me. The exam was a cinch since the 
questions were mostly about stuff like honesty and integrity. 

“If you knew a co-worker was stealing from the company, what would you do?” he asked. 

“I would tell my supervisor immediately,” I replied. 

Two-thirds of the questions concerned employee theft. While my mouth gave the standard: 
“All hail The Company/The Company is my friend/I shall not steal from The Company!” - my 
mind remained focused on the Clinton-clone. The resemblance was remarkable. He had the 
same puffy cheeks, the same dimpled chin, and the same salt-and-pepper hair and haircut. He 
even had that same shit-eating smirk Clinton gets when he guts welfare, pushes NAFTA, and 
increases military spending while musing to himself, “To think, liberals love to vote for me!” 
Except this guy’s smirk seemed to say: “I know you think I look like Clinton and you’re dying 


to ask me about it.” I admit, I was dying to ask. But how many times had he heard, “Did anyone 
ever tell you that you look just like Clinton?” He must have heard it all before. No matter how 
hard I might have tried to be witty (“Hey, did anyone ever tell you that you look just like Spiro 
Agnew?”), nothing I could have said would have been original. So I said nothing and just 
wondered why he was sitting behind a desk interrogating prospective galley hands, when he 
could have been in Vegas, shaking his ass as a celebrity look-a-like. 

When the exam ended, the Clinton-clone tallied up my score. 

“How’d I do?” I asked. 

“Not so good,” he replied dourly. 

Not good? He had to be kidding. 

“In fact,” he added, “you flunked.” 

Flunked?! I was outraged. How could I possibly flunk a stupid honesty test? 

“Can I see that?” I asked, reaching for the test sheet. 

“Well, I can’t let you do that,” he said. “But hang on and I’ll be back in a minute.” He left 
the room with my test sheet. 

This was an outrage. There was no way I could have flunked. But then again, I hadn’t 
listened very closely to the questions since I had been too preoccupied with the Clinton look-a- 
like phenomenon. That was it! It was all a ruse! The company used this Clinton-clone to 
administer the test to purposefully trip up the applicants. They couldn’t fool me. I was on to their 
little game. I was fine-tuning my theory when the Clinton-clone returned. 

“Don’t worry about the test,” he said. “It’ll be o.k. See the receptionist to make an 
appointment for your physical.” 

So I hadn’t flunked after all? Hmmm... I hatched a new theory: First, the company tells its 
prospective employees they failed the honesty test. Then, after the job-seeker is left alone to feel 
dishonest for a few minutes, the company says that even though they know the job-seeker is 
scum, thanks to the paternal benevolence of the company, he’ll be hired anyway. This way, the 
new employee would be less likely to actually steal since the company had already branded him 
as dishonest. 


* * * 

The next day I went to a medical complex that specialized in job-related patients. My 
physical was quite thorough. I moved along, assembly-line style, from one room to the next. A 
' dozen doctors and nurses each took a turn poking and prodding me, X-raying and EKGing me, 
hammering at me and having me look that way and cough. Evidently, the company wanted only 
the primest slabs of meat washing their dishes. 

At the company office the following day, the receptionist told me I had passed the physical. 
|There was just one more hurdle to clear: the orientation meeting. So I sat with a half-dozen other 
prospective galley hands and cooks while a company representative explained the ins and outs 
of working on an oil rig, what to expect, what to bring, etc. He even gave a lengthy (and 
apparently mandatory) speech about the procedures for female employees to file sexual 
harassment complaints even though there were no women in the room. 

The company rep spent a solid fifteen minutes trying to convince us that the company was 
an ideal employer. The more he poured it on, the more suspicious I became. Stuck out on an oil 
rig for weeks at a time, working twelve hours a day, seven days a week, for minimum wage, 
didn’t sound like something worth boasting about. I had my own perverse reasons for going, but 
I wasn’t sure why anyone else would subject themselves to such punishment. I did feel better 
though when the orientator admitted that galley hands rarely lasted more than a year on the job. 

When it finally came time for questions, I asked, “So how do we go about quitting in the 
middle of our hitch?” 

The rep fidgeted. Here they had just barely rounded us up for these jobs and now he had to 
tell us how to quit. Reluctantly he explained that if we quit while on the rig (“though I’m sure 
none of you will”), we couldn’t leave until a replacement arrived, which might take a day or 
two. A day or two can be a very long time, I thought. 


After the meeting, the Clinton-clone called me into his office and said I had left a couple 


things blank on my application, such as the make and license plate number of my car. 

“I don’t have a car,” I said. 

“You don’t? Why not?” 

“Urn... I guess I just don’t need one.” 

“Well you need one for this job. In fact, owning a car is the most important qualification for 
being a galley hand.” 

“I have to own a car to wash dishes on an oil rig?” 

“That’s right. When you’re on-call and the dispatcher calls and tells you to be down at the 
coast in three hours, you have to be there. We can’t wait for you to find a car to borrow or to 
find someone to drive you.” 

“Oh, well.. .in that case, I do own a car.” 

“Great. What kind?” 

“It’s a.. .station wagon.” 

“And what’s the license plate number?” 

“Uh...I’m not sure.” 

“You don’t know your own license plate number?” 

“Well, I’d have to go outside and check on it.” 

“You go do that then.” 

I stepped outside and wrote down the license plate number of a car that I hoped wasn’t his 
and then went back in and gave it to him. Minutes later, I was issued a hard hat, safety glasses, 
and two work shirts. I was now officially on-call. 

I didn’t drive my new car back to New Orleans or even take the bus, instead I spent the rest 
of the afternoon walking back to the city, grasping at my last fleeting moments of freedom. I 
was on the verge of breaking the Fundamental Rule and could foresee only disaster. 

When I finally reached Cheryl’s house, the phone was ringing. A booming Cajun voice on 
the other end of the line asked for me. I said I wasn’t home, or rather, that “he” wasn’t home. It 
was the dispatcher. He had a job for me and it was important that I called him as soon as I got 
in. I assured him I would. 

Things were happening much too fast. I wasn’t ready to leave the security of land just yet. 
There seemed to be a million things I had to do before I could leave. I paced around the house 
for an hour, then the phone rang again. Again it was the dispatcher. I still wasn’t in. 

Before the phone could ring a third time, I fled to my friend Tanio’s house, where I was 
sometimes staying. I wasn’t there long before Tanio’s phone rang. It was a dispatcher. They had 
hunted me down. Somehow I had listed Cheryl’s phone number on one application form and 
Tanio’s on another. They were calling both numbers. I couldn’t hide. It was torture every time 
either phone rang. 

To make my fretting worse, the next day, a friend of Cheryl’s, who claimed to be familiar 
with life on the oil rigs, told me I could expect to be hazed. As if overcoming my occupational 
claustrophobia wasn’t enough, I was going to have to put up with idiots hazing me as well. 

I let the phone go unanswered for a few more hours but by the second night, I couldn’t stand 
it anymore. I finally picked up the phone and said I was good to go. 

“That’s what I like to hear,” the dispatcher said. “Be at the heliport on the coast at six o’clock 
tomorrow morning.” 

I woke Cheryl up in the middle of the night and she drove me to the coast. We left early 
enough to make the two-hour drive through the bayous in time for me to catch my flight. Even 
though there’s only a couple of roads out where the bayou meets the Gulf, we managed to get 
lost. Naturally I panicked. We had to resort to sticking our heads out the windows until we 
spotted a helicopter, then followed it to the heliport. By the time we finally arrived, I was over 
an hour late. I didn’t know if my flight had been held up for me or if I had missed it and was 
out of a job. 

While Cheryl waited in the car, I raced inside the heliport. The waiting room was large and 
empty except for a couple chairs, a television that was on but no one was watching, and a 
counter. The guy at the counter handed me a clipboard and told me sign in. I wrote down my 
name, the name of the rig I was destined for (SHELL 149), and, like everyone else who had 
signed in before me, checked the YES box beneath the question: “Have you flown in a 
helicopter before?” 6 ) 


Unlike an airport, the heliport didn’t have regularly scheduled flights. It was run more like a 
taxi service that took passengers as they walked in. I hadn’t missed my flight after all But since 
I was the only one headed for SHELL149 and since I was a lowly galley hand they were m no 
rush to fly me out. I stepped outside and thanked Cheryl for the ride. y 

I better not see you for two weeks,” were her parting words. 

f, Und the Waiting room - A cou P le g u y s sle P l in ch airs, a couple 
others on the floor. Out on the balcony, guys watched the helicopters come and go. Every five 

° r n te , n , ™ nutes 3 helicopter would land and a couple guys would hop out, a couple other guys 

a W n°H Ul i 0P r in m an r ay the hellC ° pt u er would g° again. The guys were all so suave, jumping in 
and out of the helicopters as if they had some secret knowledge about being helicopter 
passengers. This made me worry. g iicopier 

1 K W t nt , ba u k t0 the co ? nter ’ S rabbed the clipboard, and changed my answer to NO I told the 
guy behmd the counter that I changed my answer, that I had never flown in a helicopter 
What happens now?” I asked. ^ ’ 

He didn’t know. He conferred with the other two guys behind the counter. They weren’t sure 
either. Apparently, as far as they knew, I was the first person who’d ever answered NO to a 
tha -’ othe ™ Ise ’ was a mere formality. They discussed the issue among themselves and 
then led me into a back room. I took a seat on a couch while one of them threw on a safety video 
and another made popcorn for me. As I watched the presentation, which was mostly about what 

com mp W nKl,£ e ‘S C f ° Pter P ‘T ged 'I 110 iea ’ the heIi P° rt employees looked on and added 
comments like, That s news to me, and, I never heard that one before.” The warning about 

how easy it is to get one s face chopped off by walking into the helicopter’s tail-end blade made 
a big impression on me, as did the warning that I’d probably vomit. 

I paced around the heliport for a couple more hours, picking up and putting down the oil 
Si?' o r magazines, constantly fretting about whether or not I’d puke in the helicopter. 
Finally, after four hours of watching everyone else come and go, it was my turn. I ran out to the 
landmg pad, avoided the tail end of the helicopter, and opened the rear door. The pilot shouted 
over the roaring engine, You re my only passenger so you can sit up here if you want!” In the 
past, I ve had the pleasure of being the sole passenger on a ferry boat, a Greyhound bus, and a 
60-seat airplane so it was fitting that I’d be the only passenger on my first helicopter flight. 

I opened the door to the bulbous window of the helicopter’s front end, hopped in the co- 
pilot s seat, strapped myself in, and put on the radio head-set the pilot handed me I was still 
scouting for a good place to vomit when the pilot asked, “All set?” With control panels on all 
sides of me, the on y reasonable place to vomit appeared to be between my legs, on the 
windowed floor. “All set,” I said. y 6 

The engine revved, the blades whirled, and my gut tightened. I had no idea what to expect 
but I spread my legs wide in anticipation of vomit. We lifted off. Instead of showering the floor 
with liquefied popcorn, I watched the ground mysteriously drop from beneath my feet. Because 
the sensation was so much more surreal than nauseating I realized I wouldn’t get sick We flew 
over the heliport, over the bayou, and out over the Gulf of Mexico. 

We cruised for twenty minutes before the oil fields came into view. Oil rigs dotted the 
onzon. As we approached, I scanned the rigs intently, wondering which was the one where I 
would try to spend the next two weeks. 

We passed one platform after another until a colossus came into view. “Oh no ” I thought “T 
hope it s any of them but that one.” ’ 6 ’ 

I tried to veer us psychically towards other rigs, but we made a beeline right for the colossus 
A,s we neared, I saw why this ng made such a huge impression. While the other rigs were single 
platforms, this ng consisted of three platforms linked together. On such a huge operation, 
ng ^nds would need to be fed. They would run me ragged at the sinks. It would 
be hell. Why cou dn 1 1 have been dispatched to one of the cozy little platforms we were flying 
past, where I could go about my galley duties peacefully? It wasn’t to be. 

The helicopter approached the center of the three connected platforms and landed on the roof 
ot its uppermost structure. I asked the pilot, “Where would I find the galley?” 

“Go down the stairs and someone will show you,” he said. 

/ j™* 0 ® m y head “ set ’ put on my hard hat and safety glasses, grabbed my bag, and hopped 
out. I held the door open, reluctant to break my link to the outside world. 


“So...where’d you say that galley was?!” I shouted over the roar of the whirling blades. 

“Just go down those stairs!” the pilot shouted back. “Shut the door!” 

I shut the door and ran across the roof. As I dashed down the stairs, the helicopter revved up. 
I paused momentarily but resisted the temptation to run back up to the roof. The Fundamental 
Rule had been broken. There was nothing left to do but face the consequences. 

Down the stairs, I popped my head through an open door and asked a guy which way to the 
galley. Go this way and that, he said, down these stairs and those. “Can’t miss it.” 

I followed his directions and found myself out in the middle of the platform, surrounded by 
cargo containers and pipes and assorted industrial junk. 

“You passed it, the door’s back that way.” 

A guy in a tiny window of one of the cargo containers pointed back the way I came. I looked 
but didn’t see any doors. Apparently a little fun was already being had at the new guy’s expense. 
Were they going to lead me all over the damn rig searching for the galley? I cursed myself for 
letting the helicopter leave without me. Then I noticed a piece of cardboard with scrawled 
handwriting on it. 

KEEP OUT! 

THIS MEANS YOU! 

WET FLOOR! 

-Redneck 

The sign hung from what I realized was a door handle. I tugged and pulled and turned the 
handle every which way but couldn’t get the damn door to budge. I was so green I couldn’t even 
unlock a simple latch. I was helpless until, almost magically, the door opened from the inside. 
In front of me stood the guy I’d seen through the window. 

“Fuck’it son!” he said. “Don’t just stand there playing with yerself. Come on in!” 

He introduced himself as Redneck, the galley steward, my boss. 

I stepped inside and asked him where the galley was. 

“Man, yer standing in the motherfuckin’ galley!” he scoffed. 

Looking around, I was pretty sure he had to be putting me on. Even though there was a small 
kitchen, the whole space was barely large enough to be considered a small break room. 

“Where’s everybody eat then?” I asked. 

“Right fuckin’ there,” Redneck said, kicking one of the two benches that faced a counter 
along one wall. 

It was obvious a hundred employees couldn’t fit on those two benches, but since he seemed 
to think I was gullible, I played along. “Yeah, ok,” I said. 

* * * 

The rig clerk, acting as the official welcoming committee, arrived right behind me. He 
instructed me what to do in case of an emergency. 

“If there’s an explosion,” he said, “run to whichever platform isn’t burning.” 

After the short speech, he handed me a sheet of paper and told me to sign it. A single 
paragraph stated that the signer knew how to swim and the company couldn’t be held 
responsible if the signer drown. I read the paragraph over and over and was reluctant to sign it. 
A month before I had vowed to several friends that I would stop pretending to swim until I 
actually knew how to swim since my folly had gotten me into trouble too many times. 

“What’s wrong, can’t you read?” the rig clerk said. “Just sign it.” 

“Well,” I stalled, “it’s just that no one told me I needed to know how to swim to be able to 
work out here.” 

The clerk and Redneck exchanged a look. For the millionth time, I swore I’d learn how to 
swim. I signed the paper. 


* * * 

Redneck (as I would later learn he insisted on being called) introduced me to Cuz, the other 
galley hand, who was mopping the kitchen. 

“Cuz,” Redneck said, “show your partner to his new home away from home.” 

Cuz put aside the mop and lead me thirty steps across the platform to another structure that 
appeared to be merely a cargo container. It was our quarters. 


“So this is it, huh?” I asked. (fg> 

“Yup, this is it,” he said. 

There wasn’t much to look at. Sandwiched inside were two sets of bunk beds, four lockers, 
and a bathroom. I threw my bag in the one empty locker and my jacket on the bed beside it. I 
leaned up against the bunk and asked, “So Cuz, how long you been a galley hand?” 

Before he could answer, a voice from the bunk below mine screamed, “Get the hell out of 
here!” 

We jumped and scrambled for the door. 

“And turn out the damn light!” 

I looked wide-eyed at Cuz for an explanation. 

“You just met Cookie, the night cook,” he said. 
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* * * 

Back in the galley, Redneck doled out the job assignments. “Pete, you’re gonna be in the 
galley with me, working the dishes,” he said. “Cuz, you’re the BR.” 

“What’s the BR?” I asked. 

“The BR, he’s the bed room attendant,” Redneck said. “He’s the motherfucker that makes all 
the fuckin’ beds and cleans the fuckin’ bathrooms, does all that housekeeping bullshit.” 

Making beds? Wait a minute. I could have gone through all that trouble, come all this way, 
only to have ended up making beds? I shuddered at the thought, while at the same time, I silently 
praised my good fortune. 

My job instructions from Redneck were simple: “As long as you keep them fuckin’ dishes 
clean, there ain’t a motherfucker on this rig who can give you shit.” Kinder words, I’d never 
heard. 

After a brief tour of the small kitchen, Redneck showed me to my station. I stepped up to the 
sinks and assumed my preferred dishing stance. Looking straight ahead, I saw heaven. Right 
there, above the sinks, perfectly at eye level, was a porthole. I immediately knew this little 
window to the world would play a huge role in helping me survive for two weeks without 
quitting. I looked out at the endless expanse of the Gulf of Mexico. There wasn’t much to look 
at - a whole lot of sea, a whole lot of sky, and dozens of rigs off in the distance - but already I 
felt at ease. 


My gaze was broken by Redneck repeatedly saying, “Eh Partner... eh Pardner.” I didn’t 
initially recognize my new nickname. 

“Eh Pardner,” he said, “you don’t fuckin’ cuss much, do ya?” 

“No,” I answered, “I guess not.” 

“Well fuck’ it,” he said, “I’ll have to motherfuckin’ cuss for the both of us then.” And he did. 
Then it was time for lunch. 


* * * 

I was curious to see how lunch unfolded since I still wasn’t convinced that this cramped little 
space could accommodate the whole crew. I expected the place to be mobbed at any minute, like 
at my old dish job in Alaska, where four hundred fishermen and cannery workers would storm 
into the mess hall when the meal-time horn was blown. Here, there was no rush. Instead, a slow 
but steady trickle of guys came and went. 

Redneck explained that despite the three platforms being connected together, the crew was 
actually pretty small. We were on the middle platform which sat over a well that had already 
been drilled and was pumping oil back to the Louisiana coast. Most of the crew worked in two 
12-hour shifts drilling a well beneath the platform to the south of us. The northern platform was 
still being built. The company apparently wasn’t in much of a hurry to finish the northern 
platform since only a half-dozen guys were working on it. Altogether, there were about thirty 
people to be fed. Their meal times were staggered, so there were never more than five or six 
guys in the galley at any given time. This slow but steady pace applied to the dishes as well. 
There were always dishes for me to wash but never any rush to get them done. 

* * * 

As I casually washed the lunch dishes, I noticed that nearly all the rig hands had Cajun 
accents, some thicker than others, and occasionally they lapsed into French which made it 
difficult to follow the ongoing conversation in the galley. One topic I was able to pick up on, 
though I didn’t entirely understand, was the prevailing question about whether or not the 
Company Man had stopped at the bordello on his way to the rig earlier that morning. Redneck 
explained to me that the Company Man was the head honcho on the rig. The conventional 
wisdom among the rig workers was that when the Company Man paid a visit to the bordello on 
his way out to the oil fields, he was a tolerable boss. But when he didn’t make the visit, he could 
be a real ass. 

When the Company Man finally came in for his lunch, Redneck wasted no time. 

“So what’dya say, boss?” Redneck asked, “How was the cathouse?” 

Everyone paused from their lunch for a moment to wait for the Company Man’s answer. 

“Aw, I didn’t have time to mess around with that this morning,” he grumbled. 

There was an uneasy silence until one of the rig hands started telling a joke about Pierre and 
Clotille that slipped into French and lost me. 

* * * 

Several times during lunch, crew hands walked up to me in the kitchen with big grins on their 
faces and asked, “How’s it going, brah?!” 

“OK,” I’d shrug. 

They waited. For what, I had no idea. They waited and then grew irritated with me and 
stomped out of the kitchen. One guy said, “What’s this quiet-ass motherfucker’s problem, 
Redneck?” 

“He likes looking out that fucking window. What can I say?” 

I didn’t understand. I washed the dishes, I looked out the window, I minded my own business 
- just as Redneck had instructed. Why would anyone have a problem with that? After a few more 
of these encounters over the next couple of days, I finally figured out what was going on. 

The rig hands, after a gritty shift of roustabouting and roughnecking, expected to be greeted 
in the galley with some witty remark or joke, maybe even a song or dance. They expected the 
galley hand to provide some comic relief, like a court jester. What they got instead was me 
washing dishes and staring out at the sea. Well, too bad. I wasn’t there to entertain anyone. If I 
wanted a job shucking and jiving for diners, I would have become a waiter. (\%) 


After that first day’s lunch, after I was through with the dishes and done with the sweeping 
and mopping, I tossed the trash in the massive hydraulic trash compactor and fed the contents 
of the slop bucket to the Billy Goat, an industrial-sized disposal that ground up the organic trash 
and spit it into the Gulf. Then Cuz stopped by and we hung out. He said that since the crew was 
small, there wasn’t a whole lot of BR work for him to do. That afternoon, like every afternoon 
to follow, Cuz helped me peel the mountains of shrimp that were served with every meal. 

When I asked why he was working as a galley hand, he said it was his parole officer’s idea. 
After three years in prison, he didn’t have any other job opportunities when he was released so 
he went with his parole officer’s suggestion. Cuz knew so many other ex-con galley hands that 
it was widely assumed the parole officers received kick-backs for providing the company with 
fresh recruits. That answered my question about who was brave enough to be a galley hand on 
the Gulf for weeks at a time for crummy pay. But it raised a new question. 

“What are you doing here?” I asked. “You should be out having fun, enjoying your freedom.” 

“Aw, it’s no big thing,” he said. “Being out here keeps me outa trouble.” 

Naively, I assumed “trouble” meant a return to life on the streets, running with a gang and 
selling drugs. I soon learned he meant a different kind of trouble: the kind of trouble that came 
from having six different girlfriends and fiancees who each believed they were his one and only. 

* * * 

During dinner, one of the rig hands asked me, “Where you from, brah?” 

“New Orleans,” I told him. 

“Yeah,” he said, “We didn’t think you was from Southern Louisiana.” 

“Where are you from?” I asked. 

“God’s country,” he said and then walked out. 


* * * 

Just before my shift was done, Cookie started work. I apologized for waking him up earlier. 
“This your first day on a rig?” he asked. 

“Yeah,” I said. 

“Well, the first day is the worst and all the rest are just the same.” 


* * 


* 


The next morning some of the crew teased Redneck mercilessly, claiming they were 
rednecks. 


“You ain’t fuckin’ rednecks,” he protested. “Y’all is just a bunch of Cajun coon-asses!” 

The guys got Redneck so riled up he was pacing in the kitchen, furiously cooking pancakes 
while trying to think up come backs. Cuz stepped inside in the middle of the argument, listened 
for a minute, then sincerely asked Redneck, ‘What is a redneck anyway?” 

Redneck yelled, “I’m the only real fucking redneck on this whole motherfuckin’ rig!!” 

Redneck was never at ease. He raced back and forth across the tiny kitchen when he cooked, 
a constant stream of chatter flowing from his lips. He was a fun and funny guy, but he had a 
nervous edge that was attributed by all (including himself) to the seven years he spent as a CIA 
mercenary in Southeast Asia during the Vietnam War. 

I never saw Redneck sit down for more than thirty seconds before he jumped up again and 
resumed his frantic pacing. He grew especially nervous when he and I were alone in the galley 
and I stood staring out my porthole. 

“Goddamn Pardner, say fuckin’ something !” 

If I had nothing to say, usually I’d just curse since he got a kick out of that. 

“Fuck’ it,” I’d say. 

“You got that right, Pardner,” he’d laugh. “Fuck’it” Then, after further contemplation, he’d 
usually add, “Mctf/ierfuck’it.” 


Other times, I’d just ask Redneck about his experiences in the CIA and he’d embark on a long 
story and soon forget about my silence. 

Not an hour passed without Redneck raising one of his favorite topics for discussion: sex 
with farm animals. Redneck was raised on a farm in Arkansas and was quite knowledgeable 


about having sex with farm animals and wasn’t stingy with this information. (/5) 

He was also always prepared to discuss his other favorite topic whenever Cuz was around: 
the various ways to kill a man. Between Redneck’s experiences in Southeast Asia and Cuz’s 
experiences in street gangs and prison, they had plenty of stories to share and information to 
exchange. 

Sometimes when I broke from my daydreaming at the window I found it difficult to decipher 
exactly which topic Redneck was presently discussing. 

“You just sneak up behind ‘em and get your arms around his fuckin’ neck like that and that 
fucker’s all yours.” 


* * * 

Every day the Gulf went through a metamorphosis. In the morning, while I washed the 
breakfast dishes, the Gulf water was placid and a blackish color. When I was working on the 
lunch dishes, the water was choppy and green. During dinner, the water was ferocious and 
glimmered a deep shade of exceptional blue. 

All the while I stood at the sinks, washing and watching. For hours on end I watched the 
endless expanse of water slosh up and down, back and forth as the parade of fish, porpoises, 
seaweed, stingrays, driftwood, and jellyfish swam and floated past. Sea birds soared by on a 
fixed course to some unseen destination beyond the horizon. 

I eyed the dozens of other oil rigs that stood five-ten-twenty miles across the watery plain. 
Some appeared no bigger than a blip on the horizon. I wondered a lot about the galley hands on 
those rigs who were staring back at the blip that was our rig. 

The more I stared out at the Gulf, the more transfixed I became by the water. There was water 
as far as I could see in all directions. I was surrounded by it. I was trapped by it. My hands 
soaked in it. I drank it constantly. The more I stared at the water, the less I understood it. 
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* * * 

Sometimes when I was caught up with the dishes or needed a break from looking out the 
window, I put on my hard hat and safety goggles, walked out onto the platform and played with 
the huge hydraulic trash compactor. The garbage bin was the size of a hot tub and it took a 
couple minutes for the giant metal plunger to squish the trash. After tossing cans of soda or a 
bucket or whatever happened to be laying around into the compactor to be squished, I eagerly 



waited for the plunger to lift up so I could peer over the rim and see the mangled mosaic at the 
bottom. 

When I wasn’t playing with the trash compactor I could usually be found feeding the Billy 
Goat, the industrial-sized disposal behind the galley, at the edge of the platform. Everything 
from the slop bucket was chewed up by the Billy Goat and then spit down a hundred foot long 
tube to the surface of the Gulf where schools of fish faithfully awaited a snack. Some folks 
spend their free time sitting in the park feeding squirrels. Me, I passed the time feeding ground 
up chicken bones and half-eaten steaks to the fish of the Gulf. 

I didn’t just feed the Billy Goat the leftovers from the slop bucket. I also fed it plenty of 
perfectly good food that had never been served or even cooked. Every other day the supply boat 
brought out a new shipment of groceries. The crane plucked the big metal box of groceries off 
the boat and set it on the platform beside the galley where it was left for me and Cuz to unload. 
Our challenge was to find room for the food since the galley’s pantry was tiny and we only had 
one refrigerator and two freezers. Our instructions from Redneck was to dump the old food, 
which usually was the food that had arrived just a couple days prior. 

“Fuck’ it,” Redneck liked to say. “It’s free.” 

Making room for the arriving food meant dumping bags of frozen tater tots and boxes of 
cereal in the Billy Goat to feed to the happy fishes. 

The Company Man didn’t share Redneck’s view about the food being free. Whenever 
Redneck submitted his grocery order, the Company Man, attempting to keep the food costs 
down, vetoed the items on the list he thought were non-essential. The result was that food 
Redneck expected often never arrived. He was not happy with this arrangement. 

One day Redneck decided to outsmart the Company Man. He ordered one half-gallon of each 
of the nineteen flavors of ice cream the distributor had available. When the Company Man 
inspected the grocery order, he would fall for the decoy, veto the ice cream, and leave the rest 
of the order intact. I thought it was a brilliant plan. 

When the groceries arrived the next day, it was obvious we had given the Company Man too 
much credit. Nineteen cartons of ice cream arrived but the three sacks of flour Cookie needed 
for baking did not. I was excited about the arrival of the ice cream but we had a problem. There 
wasn’t any space in the freezers for the ice cream. 

“Aw, fuck’it,” Redneck said, “Throw all that shit away. It’s free.” 

Throw it away? There was no way / was going to be a party to throwing away perfectly good 
ice cream. Before it could melt in the 95 degree heat, I raced to make a home for the ice cream 
in the freezers. I shuffled a bunch of food from the freezer to the refrigerator and more food from 
the refrigerator to the pantry. By the time I made room for all 19 cartons, I had shoved so much 
food into the Billy Goat, the fishes would be bloated for a week. 

My triumph was short-lived though. In only two days, another shipment of groceries would 
arrive and force out the ice cream. Now I can put away a lot of ice cream but eating 19 half- 
gallons in two days was pushing it. I wasted no time in spreading the word, telling anyone that 
entered the galley there was ice cream, listing all 19 flavors. Redneck was pleased with my 
sudden improvement in “customer relations.” And I am proud to report that, despite my affinity 
for the Billy Goat and the fishes, they didn’t get one drop of ice cream. 

* * * 

As each day passed, I felt more confident I could last the full two weeks without quitting. 
Whenever I felt anxious and thought of leaving, I just asked Cuz about the other rigs he had 
worked on as a galley hand. While we sat in the back of the kitchen, peeling shrimp, he told 
horror stories of rigs with crews of over one hundred guys where the galley hands had to wash 
the crew’s laundry. Unlike on our rig, the galley hands on those other rigs never had a moment’s 
rest. 

Another big factor in helping me retain my sanity were the walkways. Initially I feared the 
colossus of the three connected platforms. But the connecting walkways were actually a great 
luxury. Every night at dusk, I strolled back and forth on the walkway between the middle and 
northern platforms. The distance was exactly 320 paces, or about one-sixth of a mile. Even 
though the view never changed, it was nice to be able to walk a couple of miles a night, staring 
down at the water a hundred feet beneath my feet. (Jg) 
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* * * 

The hazing I had feared for being a greenhorn never materialized, even though I was 
obviously green. During the first week, every time I walked in the galley with my shiny white 
hard hat perched atop my head, Redneck cringed. 

“You fuckin’ look like a goddamn greenhorn with that thing on.” 

“Well, I am a greenhorn,” I said. 

“But you don’t fuckin’ want everyone to know,” he said. “You fuckin’ gotta get that hat dirty, 
look like you fuckin’ belong here, like an old-timer.” 

Redneck’s solution was to slap stickers of oil company logos all over my hard hat, as he’d 
done to his own hard hat. 

So now instead of a shiny white hard hat, I had a hard hat covered in shiny new stickers. 
Instead of looking like a greenhorn, I now looked like a greenhorn who was trying not to look 
like one. 

I didn’t get hazed, but hazing did occur. One morning, reports flowed into the galley about 
the hard time the guys were giving the two new hands on the construction crew. After seeing a 
steady stream of burly Cajun workers pass through the galley every day, it wasn’t hard for me 
to spot the two new guys at lunch. They looked like they were about fourteen years old. They 
stood in the middle of the galley, unsure what to do. 

“Plates are right there,” I called out from the kitchen. “Food’s ever there.” 

They piled food on their plates and had just sat down to eat when someone from the 
construction crew walked in and yelled, “The Company Man wants to see you two!” 

The two greenhorns jumped up and left. Once they were gone, the messenger and a couple 
other guys laughed. 

Through my porthole, I watched the two make the long trek across the walkway to the north 
platform. They probably searched for the Company Man for ten minutes before they found him 
and learned he hadn’t sent for them. I watched them make the long trek back to the middle 
platform. 

As soon as they had reclaimed their seats in the galley, the other guys stood up. 

“Break’s over boys. Back to work.” 

They were reluctant to part with their food but seemed even more scared to buck the 
authority of their co-workers. They shoveled a couple quick forkfuls into their mouths and 
scurried out. 




I’m not sure how their afternoon went and I didn’t see them come in for dinner, but by the 
next morning, they were gone. The word was that at some point in the night, they had escaped 
back to shore on a supply boat. During breakfast, the construction crew members seemed 
pleased with themselves for having chased off the two kids. 

“Them boys had no business being out here,” one of them said. 


My first and last interaction with the big cheese on the rig came one morning as I was 
cleaning the breakfast pots. The Company Man came over to the sinks, watched me in action 
for a few seconds and then said, “I’m hot on washing dishes as long as I have me some gloves.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

He turned around and watched Redneck bounce around the kitchen in his hyper-jerky- 
chicken talking-to-himself style. Redneck was even more fidgety in the presence of the 
Company Man. @) 


The older guys on the rig tended to be more friendly and would talk to me. The younger guys, 
though, the brash ones in their twenties, found it beneath them to even acknowledge me. Since 
I wasn’t Cajun and I was nothing but a galley hand. They seemed to try to score points at my 
expense by making me the butt of their jokes. I was usually oblivious when they were goofing 
on me. One time, as a group of rig hands were walking out of the galley, one of the older guys 
stuck his head in the kitchen and apologized for the other guys. 

“They didn’t mean no harm, brah” he said. “They’s just fooling around.” 

I hadn’t even realized they had been making fun of me. 

I guess they thought I was kind of weird. If I wasn’t staring out my porthole or playing with 
the trash compactor or the Billy Goat, I could be found in the back comer of the kitchen reading 
a book. More than once I was asked, “Eh brah, what’chu reading, the Bible?” 

“No.” 

“A freak book?” 

“No, just a regular book.” 

Upon hearing that, they lost interest in both me and the book. 


“You know why Redneck is goofy like that, don’t you?” the Company Man said to me. “It’s 
from killing all those Vietnamese.” 

“Cambodians,” I corrected him. 

“What?” 

“Cambodians,” I repeated, “Redneck says it was Cambodians he killed.” 

“Vietnamese... Cambodians... What’s the difference?” the Company Man said. “They’se all 
gooks, ain’t they?” 

I hadn’t looked out my porthole in a good thirty seconds so I resumed gazing at the sea and 
washing the dishes. The Company Man eyed me suspiciously. 

“Hey, Redneck, I sure miss the old days,” he said, not taking his eyes off of me. “Ninety 
percent of these pussies on the rigs nowadays couldn’t have hacked it twenty years ago.” This 
coming from a guy who couldn’t wash dishes without gloves. Ha! 

The Company Man was the ruler of his own sea kingdom and enjoyed complete authority 
over everything and everyone on the rig. He relished his power and never missed an opportunity 
to remind people of it. The guys seemed awed by his power. In the rigid pecking order of the 
rig’s hierarchy, everyone strove upward, hoping to someday be the guy who pushed everyone 
else around, to be the Company Man. When the Company Man entered the galley, guys scurried 
to make room for him at the counter, Redneck waited on him hand and foot, and everyone 
deferred to him and humored him. In his presence, they respected him. 

But the second the Company Man stepped out of the galley, he was the butt of all the jokes. 

“That pea-brained porker couldn’t run a treadmill let alone an oil rig!” 

I didn’t understand what was so enviable about having a position where a bunch of phonies 
suck up to you. The great thing about being a dishwasher is that nice people are nice to me and 
jackasses are jackasses to me, yet no one sucks up to me. Mostly, I’m ignored, just the way I 
like it. Well, most of the time. 

One morning in the galley, everyone was in a somber mood. As the rig hands ate breakfast 
in silence, Redneck explained that the night shift on the drilling crew had somehow screwed up 
and broken the drill bit in the well thousands of feet below us which shut down the whole 
drilling operation. When the Company Man came in for breakfast, the crew slipped out 
sheepishly. The Company Man sat and ate alone. Not even the always chatty Redneck uttered a 
word to him. He sat there and seethed. 

An hour later, the Company Man exploded. On the southern platform, he chewed out the rig’s 
number two guy, the Tool Pusher. News of this outburst had only just reached the galley when 
in walked the Tool Pusher himself. Redneck attempted to placate the guy by doting on him, but 
this backfired. The Tool Pusher got irritated and complained that the cooking was terrible and 
questioned Redneck’s sanity. Then he yelled, “And your stupid fucking galley hands - Cuz and 
that bald ass motherfucker - they’re always tying up the fucking phone!” When the Tool Pusher 
left, Redneck started in on me and Cuz, claiming we were useless, that we did nothing but sit 
around. 

“The two of you aren’t allowed to use that fuckin’ phone anymore!” 

I looked out my porthole and laughed. Here was a multibillion-dollar/multi-national 
corporation’s multimillion-dollar oil rig on the blink and the two guys who wash the dishes and 
scrub the toilets for minimum wage had to bare the brunt of the collective downward ire. 

I didn’t take Redneck’s scolding personally or even seriously. As far as being “useless,” I did 
what was expected of me: I kept the dishes clean. And the nonsense with the telephone didn’t 
concern me. I didn’t even use the phone. The Tool Pusher must have noticed Cuz’s steady 
stream of phone calls to his girlfriends and fiancees. When Redneck was done flexing his 
authority and left the galley, Cuz said there was no way he would stop using the phone. He 
couldn’t, not with the mess he was in. 


* * * 

Several of Cuz’s girlfriends and fiancees had followed up on the rumors of them not being 
his only love interest. People were comparing notes in his absence. His whole arrangement 
was in jeopardy of collapsing so he needed the phone now more than ever to refute the 
accusations and assure the women that they were each his one and only. Now Cuz just used 
the Company Man’s phone while the Company Man was in the galley eating and Cuz was (0) 


supposed to be cleaning the office. (2> 

Cuz worked out an elaborate scheme to retain the hearts of all his lovers. He was going to 
tell most of the women that he only had a day off from the rig. For four days he spend a day 
or half a day with each of five of the women.The sixth woman, the one he liked the most but 
also the one he was most in danger of losing, he was going to take to Las Vegas and marry 
her. Then he would rush back to Louisiana and return to the oil rigs. 

Cuz spent the remaining afternoons trying to convince me that his plans were foolproof. I 
was skeptical. There seemed to be too many factors that could go wrong. Cookie was so 
convinced that Cuz’s plans were doomed that he forbade us from talking about them in his 
presence. 

“You’ll learn your lesson,” Cookie told Cuz, “when one of those women sticks a knife in 


* * * 

The countdown to departure ticked away rapidly. Three days and a wake-up. Two days and 
a wake-up. One day and a wake-up. Finally there was nothing left but a wake-up, no more shifts 
to work, no more dishes to wash, just had to wake up and jump on the helicopter. 

When that anxiously awaited final morning arrived, the first thing I did was retrieve my box 
of goodies. For two weeks I had collected an assortment of Cajun/Creole foods (a variety of 
bottled hot sauces, spices, mixes, canned foods, etc.) to send ahead to the fishing boat in Alaska. 
With my box of illicit stash, I slipped out of the galley unnoticed but when I entered the 
bunkroom, there stood Redneck. A couple of awkward seconds passed as I stood in the doorway, 
hemming and hawing, wondering how I could explain why I had this box of food in my hands. 
Just as I was about to finally say something, I noticed the food and toiletries (even a roll of toilet 
paper) spread across his bed that he was stuffing into his bags. 

“Fuck’it,” he said, “It’s free.” 

He was the boss, so who was I to argue? I crammed my goodies in my bag. I guess failing 
the Clinton-clone’s honesty exam hadn’t been a fluke after all. 

When I heard the helicopter approach, I grabbed my bags and ran across the platform only 
to find a line of guys already stretching down the stairs from the landing pad. The helicopter 
unloaded the relief crew and then loaded up most of our crew. The seats were all taken by the 
time Cuz and I reached the landing platform. It was bad enough not making it onto the first 
flight, but worse was the news the relief steward brought, that there were no relief galley hands 
at the heliport. 

This was horrifying news. If the guy who was supposed to relieve me was a no-show, I was 
expected to stay until a replacement arrived. How long that could take was anybody’s guess. 

I had come to see if I could survive a two-week dishwashing stint on the sea and I felt I 
passed the test admirably. But my sanity had been budgeted perfectly. If I had to stay longer than 
originally anticipated, I would crack. I had to be on that second flight. 

Waiting for the helicopter to return was agonizing. Cuz paced in the galley while I stood in 
front of the porthole and searched the sky for the helicopter. Finally I spotted a speck against 
the sky. 

“Here comes the bird!” I yelled. 

We ran outside and charged up the stairs. The wind kicked up and the roar grew louder as the 
helicopter approached and landed. Cuz eyed each of the arriving crew as they passed us on the 
stairs. 

“None of them’s a galley hand,” he sadly concluded. “Guess we should stay and wait for our 
replacements.” He turned and made a move to go back down the stairs. 

“Are you nuts?!” I shouted. This was the guy who had a whole complex time table set up to 
see and woo all his girlfriends and fiancees. What was he thinking? 

Even though Cuz was taller and heavier than me, I managed to not only block his way and 
prevent him from descending to the galley, but I was able to push and shove him up the rest of 
the stairs to the roof. At the top, Cuz finally stopped resisting. We ran across the landing pad and 
boarded the helicopter. 

I strapped myself in, and repeated to myself, “Let’s go.. .Let’s go.. .Let’s go...” I was terrified 
the relief steward would rush up the stairs at any minute and tell Cuz and I that we couldn’t 


leave. There was no way I was stepping out of that helicopter until we reached shore. They 
couldn’t drag me out of my seat, could they? 

The copter revved up. Until we lifted off the rig and were airborne, I didn’t realized how 
tense I’d been those last few days. I was overcome with relief. Over my shoulder I watched our 
rig return to being a dot on the sea, like all the other dots. 

When we landed at the heliport, I let everyone else exit before me. I stepped out of the 
helicopter and, when I thought no one was looking, I knelt down and kissed the cement. Cuz 
caught a glimpse of me and laughed. I tried to play it off like I hadn’t done what I’d just done. 

“It’s all right dude,” he said, “I know how it is.” 

* * * 

Since Cuz had a car, he was nice enough to drive Cookie and me back to New Orleans. Just 
a mile from the heliport, Cookie told Cuz to pull over. At first it seemed strange that there was 
a beer store in the middle of nowhere, but once inside, it made sense. Though it was only eight 
in the morning, the place was packed. Guys on their way to the oil fields were buying their last 
drinks for a week or two while other guys returning from the rigs were buying their first drinks. 
When Cookie approached the counter with a six-pack in hand, without thinking, I said, “All 
right, Cookie!” 

“Man, you ain’t gettin’ none of this,” he said, “Get your own damn beer.” 

I got a beer and stretched out in the back seat of the car and watched the swamps pass by. 
Cookie finished his six-pack before I finished my one beer. When we entered the city, Cuz was 
directed to Cookie’s house. When Cuz realized we were heading for the bridge, he panicked. 

“I can’t go over the bridge!” 

He swerved in traffic, nearly causing an accident, trying to avoid the bridge but it was too 
late. We had missed the last exit. 

“Don’t worry,” the Cookie said, “the bridge ain’t gonna fall down.” 

“Shit, that ain’t the problem,” Cuz said, “You don’t understand. This is how the cops get ya 
- on the bridge. I’m on parole. I don’t need a cop stopping us.” 

Cuz said he avoided the bridge cops by taking his car across the Mississippi on the ferry. This 
answered a question that had been on my mind. Who took their cars across the river by ferry? 
The same people who washed dishes on the oil rigs: parolees. 

Cuz didn’t relax until we reached the far side of the bridge with no police in sight. We 
dropped off Cookie and then Cuz dropped me off at Cheryl’s. 

“Good luck with all those ladies,” I told Cuz as I stepped out of his car. 

“It don’t have nothing to do with luck,” he said and then drove off. 

Cheryl’s door was locked so I checked the mailbox for the key but found instead my 
paycheck, paid in full, already waiting for me. 

I took a seat on the steps. In spite of being locked out, I felt pretty good. I had washed dishes 
in Louisiana. I had washed dishes at sea. I had proven to myself that I could survive breaking 
the Fundamental Rule. And now I had enough money to get to Alaska to wash dishes on the boat 
with my sweetheart. I was feeling so good in fact, I even considered going back out for another 
stint on the oil rigs, but by the time the dispatchers began calling Cheryl and Tanio’s houses 
looking for me a few days later, I had already left town. 

I didn’t make it to Alaska though. My sweetheart suffered a hernia and had to cut her fishing 
season short, which left me without a job. But that was fine with me. For every plan that dies, 
ten new ones sprout up in its place. 


* * * 

A couple months later, the company sent me a “safety” check for $100 because no one died 
during my tenure on the rig. For the first time, I felt I was truly appreciated by an employer for 
my zeal in killing those damn little germs. 
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Woody Guthrie 


"Dish Washing" (1945) 


I get to see lots of pretty hills and scenery out of my porthole while I’m washing my 
dishes. The good part of it is that the ship keeps swinging around on its anchor chain and 
the mountains and hills and the beach and the shore line are always changing. 


Thomas Flemir 
"Some Reflections on Black 



(1996) 
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I made one more round trip on the Emma Alexander that summer before I earned the 
dislike of the bell captain. We had a verbal exchange. I was all of 1 8 years of age and very 
cocky that summer of 1926, particularly since I had encountered no problems in finding a job. 

The bell captain was very slender, and very light in weight, about the size of a jockey. I 
judged that he was more than 10 years older. 

Our verbal exchange became so hot that I told him when we got to port and I caught him 
on shore I would kick his ass. He answered that when the ship docked I would no longer 
be a part of his crew. Since the next port would be in Seattle, I did not fancy being put 
ashore in that city. 

I made a deal with Harvey Richards, who worked in the galley as a dishwasher... Harvey 
Richards yearned to get out of the galley and I did not wish to be terminated. We sought 
the headwaiter, a black man who was classified as second steward, and told him that we 
wished to change jobs. He offered no objections, so I changed from my bellhop suit to the 
clothes that dishwashers wore, and went to work... 

I thought about a lot of hungry people on land, as I scrapped food and leftovers that were 
not used at meal, sometimes a half turkey or huge portions of prime beef roasts, prime rib, 
and other cuts. I learned why seagulls follow ships out to sea; it is worth their efforts. 


Willa Cather 
One of Ours (1926) 


At about four o’clock every morning... there was a scratching at Claude’s door, and a 
covered basket was left there by a messenger who was unwashed, half-naked, with a 
sacking apron tied round his middle and his hairy chest splashed with flour. He never 
spoke, had only one eye and an inflamed socket. Claude learned that he was a half-witted 
brother of the Chief Steward, a potato-peeler and dish-washer in the galley. 
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Jack London 
The Sea Wolf ( 1 9041 


When I had finished washing the dishes, I cleaned the cabin stove and carried the ashes 
up on deck to empty them. Wolf Larsen and Henderson were standing near the wheel, deep 
in conversation. The sailor, Johnson, was steering. As I started toward the weather side I 
saw him make a sudden motion with his head, which I mistook for a token of recognition 
and good morning. In reality, he was attempting to warn me to throw the ashes over the lee 
side. Unconscious of my blunder, I passed by Wolf Larsen and the hunter and flung the 
ashes over the side to the windward. The wind drove them back, and not only over me, but 
over Henderson and Wolf Larsen. The next instant the latter kicked me, violently, as a cur 
is kicked. I had not realized there could be so much pain in a kick. 
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Andersen v. United States (1898) 


The mate came along and it was my last hope in that vessel to see maybe another day; 
I had been sleeping in the galley for a week; I didn’t know whether I would live to see next 
day or not, so I turned to the mate, with tears rolling down my cheeks, and I said to him, 
“Mr. Saunders,” I says, “won’t you protect me until we get into port?” He turned around 
to me with scorn. He says, “Go to hell,” he says, “you will get killed anyhow.” Then I did 
not know what I was doing. My mind was in that condition I didn’t know whether to run 
overboard or stay there and go and hide. I didn’t know what to do. So I went up in the 
galley slide and looked around to see if I could see any vessel. Then I made up my mind if 
I should see any vessel I should take a board and jump overboard. So there I was. My 
basket of dishes was standing upon the dresser, all dirty, after breakfast, and I was washing 

them, and I saw at the time it was twenty-five minutes to ten then. I looked around, and I 
didn’t know if I had washed my dishes at all. Of course I was completely out of my head, 

then, so I thought about the cabin. Now, I used to sweep that cabin every morning and dust 
it and everything before nine o’clock. I used to have my dishes done in the galley before 
this time, and I had my dinner to have ready before twelve o’clock. So I started into the 
cabin, thinking that the captain would be on deck, and I came down in the cabin. The 
captain was sitting inside of the door in a chair like this, although bigger, and he had a 
bottle on this here lounge which was alongside of the stool or the chair. He glared at me 
and he looked fairly black in the face with rage. He blurted out and cursed me when I came 
into the cabin. Well, I didn’t know what to do. If I should run on deck, I would have to run 
overboard; that was the only way I have to see out of it. I commenced sweeping the cabin 
and started into the mate’s room first. I saw the mate’s gun lying on the shelf, and I took 
that down, thinking that if worst came to worst, I will have to defend myself. So I finished 
the cabin and started into the captain’s room. I passed by the captain and he took up his 
bottle like this. He says, “You whore’s son!” Then he took it up like this as if to split my 
head open, when I pulled my gun out and fired. The bullet struck him in the left temple. 


Quo+es 
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Leon Livingston 

Life and Adventures o? A-No. 1 (1910) 

There was just a little to do here and there, and for a couple of days all went well. Then 
the cook, as black a nigger as I ever saw, spoiled all the fun - he wanted me to peel potatoes. 
I made a disrespectful reply and refused. He became angry and I talked back and called 
him names. He picked up a piece of rope and gave me a beating such as I had never felt 
before. At last he tired and I darted away into the captain’s cabin with the cook at my heels. 
I tried, between my sobs and cries of pain, to tell what had happened. The cook, who was 
in a better talking condition, stated his side of the case, and the captain directed him to take 
me out again and give me another good thrashing. That evening I peeled potatoes and 
washed dishes and did everything that was asked of me. This is how I was taught to obey 
orders aboard the “Laura Jane.” 
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Jesus Colon 

A Puerto Rican in New York (1961) 

As it had to happen, somebody came for fresh new linen eventually. They found me 
there together with the linen they came to get. I was brought to the Captain. After a scene 
mixed with ire and sermonizing on his part, I was placed in the “merciful” hands of the 
chief steward who passed me over to the chef in charge of the kitchen. 

There I was introduced to the tallest mountain of pots, pans and cauldrons I had ever 
seen in my life. The general idea was that I was supposed to keep them shiny as a new 
Lincoln copper penny all through the voyage. I was also entrusted with the cleaning and 
washing of mounds of plates and cups of all shapes and sizes made out of cheap heavy 
porcelain. In an argument you could strike somebody with one of the heavy coffee cups 
and knock him cold. There was no regard for extra fine cleaning and washing. No taking 
your time in the precise and artistic handling of plates, saucers and other dishes. It seemed 
to me as if they had assigned a quota on each porcelain item that they could break during 
the voyage and they were very much afraid that they would not do enough breaking to 
fulfill and surpass their stated quotas. 

It was simply a question of quantity against quality in dish washing. You just could not 
stop to see if the image of your sweaty, dirty face would truly be reflected in the plate that 
you just cleaned, washed and shined, for the chef might think that you were just stalling 
for time or perhaps just trying to get one minute’s rest. And that was unthinkable. And the 
water in which you washed those dishes! We should not really call it water. We should 


Quote s 


rather call it steam converted into water. When you dipped your hands and forearms into 
it, you felt for a moment as if they were being melted into nothingness. It took me a few 
days to get my skin accustomed to the pain produced by the steam they called warm water, 
used on ships to wash dishes in those days... 

Thus passed the days and nights traveling under strict war regulations, darkness during 
the night - for the United States was at war with Germany. During the day, I was shining 
dishes and pans and collecting china from the tables. During the night I went to bed too 
tired even to be able to dream about them. 

One day I heard a voice hollering: “Sandy Hook, Sandy Hook!” I asked, “What is Sandy 
Hook?” “Sandy Hook is the name of one place in the land,” somebody answered. None of 
Columbus companions could have been happier than I at hearing that word LAN D! 
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Seattle Times (1986) 

HUDSON, Fla. A man who spent two days drifting in the Gulf of Mexico after his 
boat capsized says he never gave up hope of rescue, talked aimlessly to his dog and 
depended, for buoyancy, on his balsa-wood artificial leg. 

“That’s the only good thing about that bad leg,” Edward Shiflett, 42, said from his 
hospital room. 

Shiflett was five or six miles offshore on May 19 and was trying to start a stalled motor 
when his 14-foot boat was capsized by the wake of a larger, fast-moving boat. At first, he 
said, he clung to the boat, but when it started to sink he grabbed a life jacket, the seat 
cushion and his Llasa Aspo, Rags. 

Shiflett, whose leg was amputated in 1981 as a result of injuries received five years 
earlier in a car accident, said he lay on his stomach, hooked his good leg over the wooden 
leg and rested his face on a floating seat cushion. 

That night, a fierce storm kicked up 8-foot-high waves, Shiflett said. “It was just like 
being inside of a dishwasher.” 

Shiflett said he never gave up hope, thought about God, envisioned a big jug of cold milk 
and talked “just about any old thing” to Rags. “He was just walking around the cushion 
some, like he was getting too warm, so I put him in the water a little bit to cool off,” he said. 

Shiflett said he put the dog back on the cushion. “He walked around a little bit, licked 
me in the face, laid down and died.” 

A helicopter flew nearby, but searchers failed to see him. About two hours after that, 
Shiflett was rescued by Johnny Beckham of Naples, who was boating with his family. 

Shiflett was pulled from the water exhausted and dehydrated, with deep cuts on his arms 
and on the stump where his artificial leg is attached below the knee. 
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David Wagner is a dishwashing legend. For over a quarter-century, he has been 
on the dishwashing scene in Spokane Wahineton. He spent eight years dishing at 
The Spokane House then he moved on to the dishroom at the Sheraton Hotel where 
he put in another sixteen years fighting the good fight. 

in 1993, David sealed his reputation when he began publishing The Camera Eye . 
Over a two year period, David produced 21 issues of this newsletter that he wrote 
for his co-workers. Despite a simple format (most issues were 2-4 pages long and 
without graphics), every issue contained hilarious jabs aimed at the inept local 
officials of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union and the management of the 
Sheraton, as well as emotional pleas for his co-workers - the rank-and-file of the 
union - to take control of their union local. 

What follows are excerpts from The Camera Eye and an interview with its 
publisher David Wagner. 

Historic events are taking place under your very noses. A union is being taken over by 
its members. So how can we be sure that, after we’ve thrown these rat-fink officials out, 
we won’t just vote some other rat-fmk leaders in? By continued membership involvement, 
that’s how. It was apathy that let those weasels in the door in the first place. Truly, the 
price of Liberty is eternal vigilance. We can make this union ours, and we can throw the 
rascals out, and they will never be able to take it away from us again, if we get involved, 
and stay involved, and never let the bastards get the upper hand. (vol. 15 ) 

Pete: Why did you start publishing The Camera Eye ? 

David: Well, I just got to thinking how the people that I was working with, including myself, were 
getting kind of a raw deal. And we didn’t feel the union was really going to bat for us. 

So The Camera Eve started with a letter that I wrote to the union. I gave them some ideas that people 
thought were important for the pending contract negotiations. Mary Westby, who was the business 
representative for the union at the time, also seemed to have seen some real shortcomings in the union. She 
picked up on this letter that I sent and scheduled a couple meetings with people who felt similarly, creating 
a resistance among the ranks of the union, trying to get the union to represent us better. And that turned 
into a petition with a list of things we wanted to see in our next contract. We had the majority of the union 
workers at the Sheraton Hotel sign that petition. We thought we were going along pretty good, doing what 
we thought we should be doing as responsible union members. 

But when we delivered the petition to the Secretary-Treasurer, John Workland, he hit the ceiling. He 
had kind of a cozy relationship with management over the years. They treated him with a lot of respect, 
bought him dinner everyday and whatnot, in return for him not asking too much for the workers. 

P: This was the first time there was any challenge to his authority? 

D: Yeah, this was the first time. He’d been in office for over fifteen years, he was comfortable with it. 
That kind of got the ball rolling there. When it came time to choose the members of the negotiating 
committee for the upcoming contract negotiations, the core of the resistance ended up on that committee. 
We pushed for the reforms that we wanted in the original petition. Then John Workland fired the entire 
negotiating committee. He said we were asking for too much and he would negotiate the contract himself. 
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P: Was he acting within the union’s constitution when he did that? 

D: We studied the constitution of the union very closely and we filed charges against John Workland 
according to the guidelines set up by the constitution. That involved officials higher up in the union, in the 
International. As it turned out, they were pretty much along the same lines as John Workland. They 
supported his stance, whatever his stance was at any given moment. 

P: Then the petition came later? 

D: Well there was another petition after that, that was started spontaneously without the committee 
being involved. The workers themselves, one of the waitresses in the coffee shop was the driving force for 
it, saying that they supported the members of the negotiating committee and wanted them retained. 

That’s when John came up with one of his best plans. He sent Margie Davis, the President, who was 
kind of second-in-charge the way that union is set up, down to the Sheraton to scare the members who had 
signed the petition into unsigning the petition. It was called the Great Unsigning of the Petition. Telling 
them if they didn’t cross their names off, they would be fired. I don’t know where they got their logic from 
to do that but it scared an awful lot of workers. They crossed their names off the petition. And that was the 
beginning of The Camera Eve . It was just so outrageous that something had to be done. 

The day will come when this hotel is represented by a real Union. If I didn’t believe 
this, I wouldn’t be sitting here pounding on this typewriter. A real Union can do an awful 
lot for its members, because in a real Union, the members are the Union. 

Any democratic organization, from Locals to Internationals, to federal governments, 
in order to be truly democratic, requires the active participation of one hundred percent 
of its members. Without it, apathy sets in; then come smooth talking politicians, and 
before you know it, hello John Workland! How do you do, Margie Davis! (vol. 7) 

P: Did the union officials react when you published the first issue? 

D: They reacted but there wasn’t anything they could do about it. They couldn’t prove who was 
publishing it. I never did cop to being the one who wrote it but they knew who was doing it. The Sheraton 
management wasn’t overly fond of it either. 

The copies were passed out clandestinely. I just folded up copies and went to work with a pocketful and 
passed them to people behind the back. Oh, everybody looked forward to it, they thought it was great. Yeah, 
everybody loved The Camera Eve . I made sure a copy got to John Workland every time. 

P: What was his response? 

D: Well, he tried to avoid talking to me directly because, well, I’m not quite sure why. He wasn’t fond 
of me. 

P: He doesn’t seem like the brightest guy in the world. Anything he might say in your presence could 
be quoted in The Camera Eve . 

D: He definitely wasn’t the brightest guy in the world. 

P: That’s one thing that’s always puzzled me. It seems like corrupt union officials are always morons 
yet somehow they always manage to retain their power. I guess maybe they’re just good at being bullies. 

D: Yeah, John definitely had his power base. There were certain people who were in his comer and were 
at every meeting. One of the things that kept him in power was total apathy of the rest of the union 
members. I tried to get everybody involved which was a difficult thing. There were a few times we tried 
to pack the union meeting in order to out vote John. We never did out vote him. We did come within one 
vote once. 

P: That must’ve been frustrating because there were only what, fifteen or twenty people at the meetings 
out of a local that represented how many people? 

D: I believe there were about close to a thousand members. It was a big meeting when twenty people 
showed up. 

P: If you could’ve just gotten fifteen people to show up... At one point you proposed packing the 
meeting so you could allocate ten thousand dollars of John Workland’s salary towards a strike fund. 

D: Yeah, he really loved us for that one. We almost did it. 

The Camera Eye endorses the establishment of a strike fund. Everybody throw in a 
dollar a month and let it grow. Maybe we won’t see it in our own lifetimes, but eventually 



that fund is going to get big enough to make a strike economically feasible for us or our 
children, or our children’s children. There has got to be a reachable goal or we are doomed 
to despair. At or below the poverty line does not have to be our permanent address. We too 
can realize the American Dream, but first we have to set the process in motion that will 
achieve that goal. The strike is the only weapon we have, but we don’t have it until we have 
a strike fund. This is where the power is. Get a work force that doesn’t give a damn 
whether it goes on strike or not because they wouldn’t be losing any money if they did, and 
you have a work force that has some clout at the negotiating table. 

Here’s the deal. If any of you would like to see John Workland take a radical cut in pay, 
come to the union meeting on Wednesday, September 28th. If enough of us show up to 
outvote John’s cronies, a motion will be made to shave ten big ones ($10,000) from his 
annual salary and put it into a strike fund. I don’t know about you, but I would pay to see 
that. Fifteen of us should do it. John can generate 13, maybe 14 votes. The closest we ever 
came to outvoting them was at the February meeting, and that almost turned into a riot. 

This is a situation where one person can make a big difference, (vol. 18) 

P: Was there a lot of union awareness in the Sheraton dishroom during your years there? 

D: There was when The Camera Eve came out, but not before that. 

P: Was the dishroom a big base of support for you? 

D: I think the support came from a cross-section of the hotel: the housekeeping department and the 
cooks and, of course, the dishwashers, because these were all untipped employees. The tipped employees 
had a tendency to not to want to get involved because they were making good money. It was the untipped 
employees that really needed some kind of representation. 

P: When you became an agitator within the union did you find that people didn’t take you seriously 
because you were a dishwasher? 

D: Oh yeah. I was seen as the lowest man on the totem pole. John Workland pretty much looked down 
his nose at a dishwasher. To him, a dishwasher was on a slightly lower level than a human being. His view 
of a dishwasher was of someone who never had the effort to find a better job. 

Great deeds of pilferage have come to light of late. How is it that such a thing could 
happen? I’ll tell you how it can happen. When the greater part of of your work force is so 
far below the poverty line that they need a periscope to see a Big Mac, you’re going to have 
a problem with keeping your ducks in a row. If every employee in this hotel was making 
a living' wage, a wage whereby we could support ourselves, our families, and the 
government, there would be no more pilferage. Ninety nine percent of us are basically 
decent people. But upon the entrance of poverty, the very structure of morality suffers an 
involuntary change. Poverty is such a heavy hitter that it summons up the instinct for 
survival, and this is the most powerful of all instincts. Poverty is a monster that hurts us 
all. As long as any of us are being clawed by that fiend, none of us are free. Poverty is to 
be exterminated wherever it is found. It is an anathema and an abomination in the sight 
of all reasonable men, no matter where they gather. And women also, They gather too. We 
all gather. 

And why do we gather? Because a man alone is screwed. A woman too. We need each 
other. We need each other’s strength. Together we will weather the storm, separately, we 
perish in the waves, (vol. 9) 

P: What sort of wages were you making at the Sheraton? 

D: Just barely ahead of minimum wage. The wages justified themselves because of the health plan. We 
had a pretty good health plan. 

P: Were the low wages a result of John Workland’s appeasement towards the management? 

D: Yeah, he agreed not to go for any large wage increases. He just wanted to maintain the status quo. 

P: Were the other dishwashers you worked with also long-timers or was there a revolving door to the 
dishroom? 

D: It was pretty much a revolving door. I was the only one who stayed for any length of time. 
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P: Why did you stay? 

D: Well, that’s a good question. I’m an artist. I worked on my pencil drawings all through those years 
and I never thought to do anything commercially with my artwork. I always saw the job just as a way to 
support myself while I did my art work. It was sort of a monk’s existence. I never married so I never had 
a family to support. It was a lifestyle that I was content with. 

Individuals come and go, but an idea lives forever. The seed of Democratic Unionism 
has been planted in fertile soil (and it’s getting more fertile every day thanks to the rain 
of excretionary euphemisms spouting forth from the minutes of the management 
meetings). You can be sure that the ground is further nurtured by the abundant 
fertilizations spewing from the mouth of John Workland in the Secretary-Treasurer’s 
Report. Born of strife and suckled in adversity, this journal came of age in six short 
months of emerging awareness that the tides of change are bringing it all back home. 
America is not just a place. It’s a dream. A dream that lives on in the hearts of those who 
dare to hope for a better life for themselves and for generations yet to come. Let’s do it for 
the kids. By helping them we help ourselves. Posterity is the measure of us all. (vol. 12) 

P: Was John Workland always a buffoon or was he there a time when he was a sincere labor organizer? 

D: The impression was that he was sincere but after the resistance started we looked back and realized 
he’d been the same the whole time, just nobody noticed. 

P: Was there a time that you actively supported John Workland without knowing what he was all about? 

D: Yeah, over the years when someone would speak about decertifying the union, I’d speak out in favor 
of working in a union house. I was in favor of the idea of unionism. I wasn’t really familiar with John 
Workland’s character at the time. But even later when there was a huge resistance to John Workland, 
everyone involved was still very much pro-union. The last thing we wanted to do was throw the union out. 
Because the idea of the union was something we were trying to make more palpable to the people who 
were actually skeptical. 

P: Did you ever run for office in the union? 

D: No, I never did. 

P: Why not? 

D: The thought never occurred to me. John pretty much had the elections sewed up. Sometimes they 
didn’t even bother to have elections. We didn’t find out until later that he’d been doing that for years. 

P: Nobody complained? 

D: No, there wasn’t a dissenting voice before The Camera Eve . 

I have been besieged by adoring fans, clutching at the hem of my garment, most 
woefully imploring, How long must the wicked triumph? How long until there is another 
Camera Eye to brighten our day and take our minds off of Saturday morning cartoons 
and advertisements for cars that we would never be able to afford in a Quadroceptillion, 
jillion, billion, million years if all of our uncles died at once and left us everything they had. 

The Camera Eye is ubiquitous. That’s a word I just learned. It means, sees all, hears 
all, knows all, and reports all...in time. In the ubiquity of our omniprescence, we watch, 
we listen, we think. And when the time is right a new edition hits the stands and woe to the 
villain who eats out the substance of our lives. The ravenous beast who sells us down the 
river every morning before breakfast and counts and recounts his thirty pieces of silver in 
the foggy ruins of his demented mind, is frozen in the headlights, the wheel of justice runs 
him down like a dog, and he is roadkill. Do I need to say his name? Do I need to speak his 
name? He is The Great Negotiator and his faithless side-kick, The Infamous Unsigner of 
Petitions, (vol. 9) 

P: John Workland once referred to himself as “The Great Negotiator,” a title that you sarcastically 
retained for him, but apparently he was best at continually appeasing management. 

D: Yeah, “The Great Appeaser” - that’s what he was. 

P: How corrupt was John Workland? During your time in the union, were you aware of the corruption 



going on within HEREIU, with the mobster Ed Hanley as President? 

D: Well, we started to get the idea that the whole union was full of John Worklands. We got one of the 
International’s vice-presidents up here and we thought we had John Workland by the nuts that time because 
we were sicking the International on him. But it wasn’t long before we realized it was a good-ole-boy thing. 
They were all in on it together. 

[The Sheraton’s General Manager] is retiring and there arises a clamor for another 
just such as he. There is a wall in the back of the Employees’ Lounge, that is unobtrusive 
for the most part, but erupts into a rain of foul liquids at regular intervals, that could do 
the same job just as well at a much lesser cost. That wall does not require an expensive car, 
nor does it eat filet mignon. Whether or not it gets a yearly bonus of $500,000 is a matter 
of complete indifference to it. It could present the same face to union negotiators as the 
previous GM, and make the same offers. That wall is a bargain at any price, and if I were 
the Board of Directors, I would hire it in a minute, (vol. 9) 

P: What effect did The Camera Eve have? 

D: Well, John Workland got into an awful lot of trouble for a racist statement he made at a meeting of 
the Spokane Democratic Party Central Committee and we made a big deal about that. We passed a petition 
around demanding that he apologize. Then we pulled out the International’s constitution to set up a trial. 
We were going to put John Workland on trial. 

P: For the racial slur? 

D: For that and for firing the negotiating committee, and the unsigning of the petitions was a real big 
point. 

P: Did he scramble to secure his base? 

D: Yeah, his master move there was merging with Seattle’s Local 8. That saved him from facing 
elections and he could keep his job. 

P: So he just became a bureaucrat within Local 8? 

D: Yeah, he no longer has to be elected, he just has to Spokane’s guy for Local 8. 

May 3rd, 1994, a day that will live in infamy. The Chairman of the Washington State 
Democratic Party announced that the Democratic [State] Convention would be moved 
from Spokane to the Tri-Cities, due to certain racial slurs, and the Spokane Democratic 
Central Committee’s stubborn refusal to remove from office the ones who did the slurring. 
Congratulations, John Workland and Margie Davis. You have accomplished a most 
prodigious and amazing feat. You have single-handedly picked up an entire convention 
and hurled it half way to Timbuktu. Never mind that the Spokane economy is losing seven 
to eight hundred thousand dollars [in business], much of that coming from the pockets of 
the tipped employees in your own union. Never mind that all that business is going to non- 
union hotels because there are no union hotels in the Tri-Cities (and why is that, John? 
Because you won’t get off your lazy ass and organize them). Those things aren’t 
important. What’s important is your puny little egos. We hope you’re happy now, because 
we, the members of Local 400 are not happy. We are not happy at all. In fact we are so 
unhappy that we want you to resign. Quit. Skedaddle. Make yourselves scarce. Go away! 

If, in the monumental arrogance of your churlish pride, you feel yourselves incapable of 
doing this one last thing for us, we will certainly do it for you. If you think for one minute 
that you are going to be allowed to continue to pretend to represent us, you are insane. We 
dare you to show your faces at the Sheraton for lunch or dinner. We have a new dress code 
here that applies only to you. You will wear the Soup du Jour, if not when you come in, 
most assuredly when you go out. (vol. 15) 

P: Was there an election for head of Local 400 in 1995? 

D: No, they merged Locals before that could happen. We had a candidate who was going to run against 
John Workman, who might have beat him. Which is why John went to such extremes to avoid elections. 
In fact, he announced that if it came to an election, he would resign. He saw the handwriting on the wall. 
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He would’ve lost the next election which is why he made such a move to merge with Local 8. 

P: There are no longer any Local elections in Spokane? 

D: Yeah. If you want to go to a union meeting you have to go 300 miles to Seattle. Well, they have 
meetings in Spokane four times a year but it’s just a formality. 

P: That was one of Ed Hanley’s plans: reduce the number of Locals so there were fewer Local officials 
who needed to be controlled. He was quite effective at that. 

D: Yeah, to keep the power away from the rank-and-file. 

P: So what is John Workland’s new role in Local 8? 

D: He counts union dues, same thing he’s always been doing. 

P: He’s not organizing? 

D: I haven’t seen any activity resembling organizing ever come out of that office. 

P: He’s never organized any restaurant or hotel? 

D: Never. We tried to get him to organize Cavannaugh’s. That’s one of the largest hotel chains in this 
area. Cavannaugh’s wasn’t even going to resist because their hotels were built on union loans. They even 
told John Workland they wouldn’t resist organizing, just come on in and do it but he didn’t even know how. 
So he never even organized Cavannaugh’s. 

When Mary Westby was the business rep, she tried to get some organizing drives going but John 
Workland resisted that. He thought it was just too radical. He saw it as rocking the boat. John was really 
good at representing management. 

We get our share of celebrities here at the Sheraton, so it was no big deal when Jesus 
showed up. It came up in the minutes of the next management meeting that he was rude 
and caused a lot of damage and that if he ever came back again he would be watched 
closely and his crimes carefully documented. The Camera Eye obtained an exclusive 
interview with Him, and asked him what he thought about these charges. “That’ s what all 
the demons say,” he said. “You know, right after they crucified my sorry butt, I went to 
Hell for two days and just turned the place upside down. You better believe the Devil was 
firing off some memos after that concert!” (vol. 11) 

P: In the end, did apathy finally catch up to you as well or did you just get tired of fighting this battle 
so much by yourself? 

D: Yeah, yeah. It was really discouraging that we couldn’t get enough people to go to the meetings so 
we could out vote John. I tried everything. People, when they get off work, they don’t want to go to a union 
meeting - they want to party. 

P: Was the turnover rate at the Sheraton a problem in getting people interested in your struggle? Were 
people coming and going so fast that they didn’t even realize they belonged to union? 

D: The turnover rate was a big factor. I talked to the woman who did the W-4 forms at the end of the 
year. She had sent out 1500 forms. There was 300 people working there at any given time so that was a 
600% turnover rate. 

P: What’s so incredible to me is that most unionized dishwashing jobs are highly sought after and much 
harder to get since wages and benefits and employee rights are all so good. 

D: Yeah, it seems that a union job should be worth a lot more than a non-union job but a lot of that 
depends on whether the union tries to make life better for its members. I’ve heard that in Las Vegas a union 
job is really valuable. 

P: Yeah, there’s really only one place where the Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union is growing and 
that’s in Las Vegas. They’ve been able to have contracts in place as each of these new huge casinos and 
hotels open. But meanwhile in the rest of the country, they’re barely even keeping pace with what they 
have. 



We finally figured out why you never come to the Union meetings. It isn’t because you 
didn’t know about them. It isn’t because you were working. It isn’t because you were too 
busy. It isn’t because your Mother-in-Law stubbed her toe in the bathtub. It isn’t because 
Friday falls on a Tuesday this week. It’s because you are chicken. To be afraid is nothing to 
be ashamed of. To go ahead and do the right thing, even though we are so scared our laundry 
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bill has gone sky high, is the substance of great deeds throughout history. There is nothing 
to fear but fear itself. Howl defiance in the teeth of the gale. Dash it in the face of adversity. 

The wicked cannot prevail forever, (vol. 16) 

P: I was really inspired reading through the issues of The Camera Eve but then when I got to the last 
one, #21 I guess it was, I was pretty sad to learn that when the end The Camera Eve ceased publication, 
John Workland was still in office. 

D: Well, he couldn’t have done it without the support of the International. It was blow to us to find out 
that there was more than one John Workland. 

P: It wasn’t as simple as getting this one buffoon out of the way. You really needed to take on the whole 
machinery of the union. 

D: He was just a pawn in the game. 

P: If it wasn’t him, it would have been some other lackey they would’ve lined up for the job? 

D: Yeah, there’s a million of them out there. 

The Camera Eye has long maintained that a Union can be a wonderful thing if it is 
actually run by its members. In the early days, our leaders were idealists who were 
working for the betterment of the working people. After the major battles were won, these 
great ones slid away into retirement and their places were taken by bureaucrats who just 
took over the day to day management and didn’t have a clue as to what Democratic 
Unionism was all about. Eventually these paper-pushers started to get the idea that they 
were the cat’s pajamas and they’d run the whole thing as they saw fit and to hell with the 
rank & file. Enter John Workland. But there is a new spirit in the land. There is a 
muttering in the wind and a restlessness in the trees. There is a power that is rising up out 
of the ground to shake the councils of the mighty. It is America’s Working Poor, on the 
march. The footstep of this behemoth is like a pile driver from the sun. (vol. 16) 

D: The day I left the Sheraton was the happiest day of John Workland’s life. He could hardly contain 
his glee. 

P: You hung up your dishwashing apron to devote your time to your art work. Have you been able to 
make a living from your art? 

D: When I first left, I made a living at it for the first six months but then I wound up having to go back 
to the dishroom, working part-time washing dishes. Then I got another set of prints made and I was 
independent for another six months or so. But now I’m working part-time at the convention center. 

P: The convention center isn’t organized, is it? 

D: No, it’s not organized. It’s all part-time. I’m not so sure I’d want to get involved in an organizing 
movement right now in Spokane because the union just doesn’t have the package that would appeal to 
people. And they have a reputation for not representing people. That reputation is kind of high profile. 
Everybody knows about it. I guess they did try to get a vote on union representation there once before but 
they didn’t get enough signatures. 

P: With all those years as a dishwasher/artist, did you create a lot of dishwashing-themed pieces? 

D: The dishwashing themes are interwoven in the art. A lot of the art work was done in the dishroom. 
I had a job where I’d finish the dishes at one o’clock in the morning and I’d draw until four o’clock in the 
morning, three hours of subsidized drawing time. I enjoyed that. 

P: What advice would you have for someone who is in a situation similar to the one you faced? 

D: Follow your conscience. I did it because it was something that had to be done. For that reason, I’m 
glad that I did it. If I hadn’t done it, I feel I would be less of a person for not having gotten involved. I 
would advise people to get involved. 

P: Did you come away from the experience dejected? 

D: Oh no. I felt that it was a valuable experience for me. I learned an awful lot about the way the union 
was run. I think I learned an awful lot about mass psychology. And I had an awful lot of fun. Poking at 
bureaucrats just to hear them squeal, I think that was worth it. And they did an awful lot of squealing. 
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Hey Pete, it’s Hector. Well this past 
winter I worked three dish jobs. 
Mulberry Street was taken over by new 
owners. I had worked there for 3 
previous years but under the new 
management I almost cracked and had to 
leave. I got another job through a friend 
located on the ski slopes. I washed 
plastic trays, tons of them, no silverware 
- although at the other job I did convince 
the waitstaff to separate their silverware 
before I washed them which made my 
job easier. Oh but the new job was 
boring and I kept it til the end of the 
season. It was only weekends and I got 
another job washing dishes at Mulligans. 
Owned by the same people as Mullberry 
Street. Much busier than Mullberry 
Street and my biggest challenge yet. I 
was glad to hear you were in N.Y. It’s my 
favorite place in the world! My good 
friend from Staten Island, NY is in South 
Florida right now. His name is Steve and 
he is recovering from 2 five organ 
transplants. He received a new stomach, 
small and large intestine, liver, and 
pancreas. He’s only 22. Since the winter 
I’ve been living with my Dad in 
Hollywood, Florida. I’m not working. 
Well I had a job at this hotel on Miami 
Beach called the Driftwood. I washed 
dishes but after 2 nights I was told I 
wasn’t needed, not enough business. It 
was a funny place. Right now I spend 
most of my time visiting Steve in the 
hospital. He’s going to be down here a 
while. I’ll be in Florida this summer. 
Lime-a-way, 

Hector 

Hollywood FL 


Dear Pete — Well, guess who’s 
washing dishes again. I knew somehow 
that job at the Great Dane wasn’t going 
to last — I was getting paid too much! 
After showing up late and pissing them 
off a few more times, I finally sprained 
my wrist (I got drunk and decided I 


could pogo stick) and that was that. The 
economy around here has been horrible 
all summer and it took me almost two 
months to finally find a goddamn job. I 
even got close to trying telemarketing — 
no doubt I’d’ve lasted about a week, but 
hey, a week’s pay is better than nothing. 
I finally got this job at a jerk joint — 
actually, it seems like it won’t be too 
bad. The dishroom is about ten thousand 
degrees even when it’s cool out — the 
other night was my first shift, and the 
owner came and took my only fan 
because “some customers were 
suffocating.” Grrrrrr. But actually he’s a 
pretty nice guy all in all — he told me, “I 
know this is a shitty job, but please try to 
give me more than one day’s notice 
when you quit.” That’s what I like to 
hear! It’s really busy, and the machine is 
one of those glorified home dishmachine 
things — they don’t even have a sprayer 
— but what I do have is my very own 
boombox above the sink, and both the 
tape player and the CD player work!!!!! 
Plus, one of my friends’ sister is the 
bartender, so she mixes me free drinks 
after my shift. Of course, this is the 
honeymoon period where I’m not super 
depressed and sick of the place and 
ready to kill everybody yet. I hope it 
lasts longer than usual, I’m running out 
of places in this stupid town where I can 
work. One of these years I’ll probably 
have to move to stupid Milwaukee. 

We keep waiting to get evicted, since 
we haven’t paid our rent since about 
April, but the landlord is apparently even 
more alcoholic than we are. I think he 
just lays in bed all day with a bottle of 
Jack’s. The only thing he’s said to us is 
that our neighbors called the cops on us 
(again) because we hadn’t cut the lawn 
yet. The dandelions were as tall as me! 
When they get huge they’re really evil- 
looking plants. I had to cut the lawn with 
a kitchen knife, and the cops drove by 
about every ten minutes to watch me. It 
was strange. Oh! By the way, had our 



little adventure with the cops happened 
yet while you were in town? They got a 
search warrant for our place (narcotics) 
and woke us up at eight a.m. with guns 
and stuff. No fun. They spent ten grand 
to “bust” us, but they only found about 
fifty dollars worth of drugs! Only one of 
my roommates seems to be going to 
court, and his lawyer comes over to 
“look for evidence” (i.e. get drunk with 
us) all the time. Yet another three-ring 
circus. I can’t wait to move out of this 
place, it’s starting to really give me the 
creeps. We really didn’t bother to clean it 
up after the cops trashed it, and it just 
keeps getting worse and worse. 

Hm, so anyway, would you mind 
dropping me a line when the next 
Dishwasher comes out? I began 
considering it “professional reading” 
again, har har. Actually that kind of 
impresses employers when you put it on 
your application sometimes. Sometimes. 
If they only knew... The guy I’m 
working for now didn’t even make me 
fill out an application, he just kind of 
poked me to see if I was warm. Okay, off 
to the mine now. 

Love, Ann 

Madison WI 


Pete - 

Back in Kansas again. Miraculously, I 
walk into work last week and my job had 
not been filled while I was gone. I 
change into my uniform and trudge back 
to the dishroom. Haven’t seen my co- 
worker (Ralph) from last year yet so I go 
look for him to say “Hi.” I go out back 
and he’s standing next to the dumpster, 
patiently breaking down boxes. He looks 
up as I step outside and we exchange 
knowing glances. He shakes his head 
and says, “You poor bastard...” I smile 
and we start the day. 

Peace, Schnippy 

Hays KS 


Dishwasher Pete, 

a few months ago I got ambitious and 
grew tired of my job as a dishwasher. 
After 6 years I left your beloved 
occupation and became a cook. I know 
that you advise against this and for good 
reason. I like cooking but it’s like 
growing up; dishwashing was my 
childhood and cooking is my adulthood. 
You always look forward to growing up 
until you’re there, and then you look 
fondly back on the simplicity of your 
childhood. This is how I feel. 

I would not advise this movement up 
the ladder to any dishwashers. If you 
think you’re going to make more money 
you may be wrong. My boss gave me a 
small raise from my meager 
dishwasher’s wage and I still don’t make 
the money the other cooks do. If you 
thought the waitresses were bad when 
you were the dishwasher just wait until 
you have to deal with them when you’re 
holding their food. 

Another disadvantage is the increased 
responsibility. This is the worst, because 
I’m expected to find things for the 
dishwashers to do in their idle time. This 
presents a conflict of interest for me 
since I worked with these people not so 
long ago. I hate to give them the same 
busy work that I myself hated to do. I 
also hate to have to tell them what to do. 
Because most of them are my friends, I 
have a hard time getting them to take my 
requests seriously for the reasons listed 
above. 

My life as a dishdog was much 
simpler but even then I had my 
problems. Once again I would not advise 
the move from dishwasher to cook 
unless you are one of those rare 
dishwashers who enjoy little respect, 
increased responsibility, and many 
sleepless nights. 

I hope you can publish this story and 
my warning. 

Scott Hammond 

Mertztown PA 
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Front View, Right Hand Vortex. Two Tank* Capacity, 3.000 Pieces Per Hour, 
Washed, Rinsed and Dried. Piping is All in Front* Driven by Electric Motor. 
Power Required, % Horse. Floor Space 5 feet, 6 inches by 30 inches. 



DISHWASHER 
PO BOX 8213 
PORTLAND, OR 97207 


